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The Teacher’s Resolution 
JOHN ER 





I am resolved to like the community in which my lot 
may be cast; to be a part of the civic and ‘the social life of 
the people: to be free from local, political and other an- 
tagonisms; to meet the parents and the patrons cpenly 
and frankly; to give and take in my dealings with my 
fellow teachers; to live free from professional jeaiousy; to 
be too large to be self-important or AN AUTOCRAT OR A 
MARTINET; to base school management on sound princi- 
ples, not on policy, and to be firm and constant therein; to 
prepare myself adequately on the whole, and from day 
to day, to the end of solid service; to cherish good books 
and to seek the companionship of thoughtful and serious 
men and women; to be alive as long as I live; to have faith 
in children, in God, and in myself; to teach from the great 
book of life as well as from schoolbooks; to be a helper and 
a leader, if possible, without as well as within the school- 
room; to touch the lives of my pupils and to have no favor- 
ites; to talk about things, not people; to think and talk 
ideas, not gossip; to havé worthy ideals in culture and in 
conduct and to live up to them; to have a larger purpose 
in teaching than merely to teach for money or as a make- 
shift to have something better; for, to discover, to develop 
and to set free the soul’s latent powers is the greatest work 
of all, so help me God to take this resolution to heart and 
thus be worthy of my calling. 











*Superintendent of Willow City Public Schools, Special District No. 13, Willow City, North Dakota 
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PRESENT DAY TRENDS IN BOOKKEEPING 
AND 


HOW THE SCHOOLS CAN MEET THEM 


by 


L. L. JONES 


School men and school women are much 
like statisticians who forecast the trend of 
events by plotting a curve which represents 
certain trends up to and including the present, 
and then by projecting this curve seem to 
arrive at a conclusion regarding the future, 
which has more to 


skyscrapers, marble banks, and acres of 
factory floor space. The old bookkeeper with 
stooped shoulders and the high stool has 
passed his way and in his stead has come the 
fuzzy-headed bookkeeping machine operator. 
The old plan of record keeping has gone. 

Even the single entry 


recommend their opin- 
ion than an idle guess. 
We must read the signs 
of the times and the 
present-day trends of 
events in the light of past 
experience. The question 
before us at this particu- 
lar minute is: Where are 
we going in the teaching 
of bookkeeping in the 
public schools? And the 
answer is: We are going 
exactly in the direction 
in which the world of 
commerce, business, and 
industry is going. 
Necessity demands that 
I say some things with 
which you all are familiar 
and which have grown 
trite in papers of this 
sort. The old types of 
business are passing and 
even the small towns do 
not operate as_ self-sus- 
taining centers any longer. 
Few businesses today do 
all the processes necessary 
to the manufacture of 
finished products. Like- 
wise, the man in the 
Prince Albert coat and 
the square chin whiskers 
who was purchasing 
agent, warehouse man, 
adjustor, salesman, pro- 
duction manager, credit 
man, bookkeeper, state- 
ment clerk, etc., has gone. 
We see him only in the 
groups of pictures of early 
presidents of Chambers of 
Commerce, and in the 
directors’ room of . the 
great businesses of to- 
day. We see the severe 





This article is based upon an address delivered by 


Mr. Jones at a meeting of the 
Depariment of the 


; Pubiice Schoois 
National Commercial Teach- 


ers’ Federation in Chicago, Christmas week. Mr. 
Jones has a wide training and is well 
equipped as a teacher of commercial subjects. 


At the present time he is Vocational Counselor, 
Placement Department, and Instructor in Account- 
ing at the West Commerce High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. For the past five years, he has been Principal 
of the West Commerce Evening High School. 

Mr. Jones is a college graduate with a B. C. S. 
degree. He has attended at various times Western 
Reserve University, Cieveland, Ohio; Hiram College, 
Hiram, Ohio; the State Normal School, Kent, Ohio; 
the Cieveland School of Education; the Spencerian 
University of Accounting, Commerce and Finance, 
Cleveland, Ohio; the L 
Cleveland, Ohio; and the Walton School of Com- 
merce, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. Jones’ business experience includes account- 
ing, auditing and salesmanship with such companies 
as the Stearns Automobile Company of Cleveland; 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company, Cleveland office; 
the R. & E. Manufacturing and Supply Company 
of Cleveland; the Waiton School of Commerce of 
Chicago; and the Spencerian Business College of 
Cleveland. He is Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Cleveland Sigma Chi Alumni Association and the 
Teachers’ Life Insurance Society. 

Mr. Jones is a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Chamber of Industry, City Club, Employment 
Managers’ Association, Accounting Managers, Sales 
Managers, and Production Managers’ Association, 
and Vocational Guidance Committee of the School 
Masters’ Club, all of Cleveland. 


ake Erie School of Law,’ 


method of bookkeeping, 
which took no notice of 
any details except the 
charges and the cash, has 
been scrapped, because it 
did not pay for the trouble 
of writing up the records. 


The old bookkeeping 
courses tried to meet the 
demands of those times. 
The emphasis was put 
upon the making of a 
neat record and not what 
the entry meant to the 
management of the busi- 
ness. The condition of 
business helped to mould 
the method of bookkeep- 
ing instruction. The in- 
struction was general and 
the objective was 
“volume” of work. Hun- 
dreds of transactions of a 
similar nature were given 
as class assignments and 
painstakingly recorded. 
In order to break the 
monotony, different 
schools traded business 
papers with each other— 
bought, sold, paid for, 
adjusted, discounted, and 
wrangled with each other 
with the object remaining 
“volume” of output. 

Then came the individ- 
ual method of instruction. 
This was born of necessity 
in the business college and 
it worked remarkably well 
where pupils were taken 
in, one at a time, sepa- 
rated from their tuition 
money, and started. It 
met a definite need and 
many pupils progressed 
nicely under it. Even 





look on his face, guess at the hard knocks he 
had to take, and we honor him as the founder 
of modern business enterprise. But, if he 
were still alive, he could not hope to operate 
successfully under the old scheme. The old 
wooden counting house, and the famous two- 
storied business blocks have given place to 


where the business colleges did attempt to 
start a standard class or start a group in 
at a given place, native intelligence and 
industry broke up the unity soon after its 
organization. It was too expensive for a 
tuition-paying student to be held back for 
the slower members of the class. The indi- 
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vidual method was so good that the corre- 
spondence schools have used it successfully. 
I have studied in business college under the 
individual instruction method, and have 
studied English, Journalism, Law, and Ac- 
counting by correspondence and J] will say 
that for the more mature student who is 
interested in himself and his work that the 
individual method is a world beater. 


Along with this came the excellent scheme 
of using the business papers. Here again the 
demands of the business world helped to 
mould the method. The employer wanted 
a bookkeeper who was familiar with the kinds 
of documents used in ordinary daily business 
dealings. Now, instead of taking the trans- 
actions from the list of events on the printed 
page, the student takes the transactions from 
the business forms. The first real radical 
change in textbooks on bookkeeping came 
with the introduction of business forms in 
conjunction with text material. 


The trend of the demands of employers 
began shaping itself several years ago when 
they asked for employees who could analyze 
business transactions and tell more about 
them than the formal set up in books. Some 
business colleges jumped to meet this, but in 
the public schools the texts and methods 
remained practically the same, except with 
the addition of questions and additional 
practice material intended to get the student 
to think. The slowness with which the 
public schools attempted to meet the chang- 
ing demands of business was sometimes the 
fault of the school executives, who put the 
pupil who was too dumb to learn anything 
else into a bookkeeping class. And maybe 
there were a few teachers who were misfits 
in every other department and subject, and 
they were given a chance at the teaching of 
bookkeeping, because commercial subjects 
were sometimes thought to be beneath the 
dignity of a college-bred teacher: I think one 
thing which stirréd up school executives as 
much as anything else was the hiring of some 
practical accountants as teachers. The 
teacher who knew accounting as a practical 
man could put more emphasis and vigor into 
his classroom work than one who stood before 
a class with a teacher’s key or pony before 
him all the time. It takes just as much 
brains and ability to get a bookkeeping lesson 
across as it does a lesson in any other subject. 


But to come back. Business was expand- 
ing and with it new complications developed. 
The old employer with the square chin 
whiskers could no longer keep the details of 
his business in his mind. The old stoop- 
shouldered bookkeeper had to stop making 
entries and interpret what he had written. 
The boss wanted more information than 
formerly and he wanted it more quickly, 
too. The old fellow on the high stool had to 
get down once in a while and tell his firm 
how it stood on credits, what the ratio of 
current assets to current liabilities was, what 
increases and decreases had taken place and 





the probable causes of them. He still had 
to make the same number of entries as before 
and he had to shorten routine work and 
develop some short cuts in speed, accuracy 
and control. He found himself elevated to 
the plane of one who was asked to give his 
opinion and he had to be familiar with more 
than the mechanics of his job. The business 
colleges and correspondence schools first met 
the demands of this poorly-trained book- 
keeper, who needed instruction in accounting 
quickly, and many of us are familiar with 
texts which are practically silent upon the 
mechanics of bookkeeping. 


For the past eight or ten vears we all know 
how the methods and texts on bookkeeping 
have emphasized routine work, quantity of 
records, volume. There are some texts still 
in use which require a pupil in the second 
year to make hundreds of extensions on bills, 
scores of additions, dozens of simple copy 
records, and only one or two closings during 
an entire semester. Both pupil and teacher 
saw the size of the text and the quantity of 
material to be covered, and proceeded with 
a view to completing the work without much 
regard to’ subject matter. The only relief 
from this killing routine was the unique and 
unusual transaction involving drafts, part 
payments on bills and notes, rebates, allow- 
ances, and discounts. Almost everyone lost 
sight of the meaning of all this activity in the 
business under consideration. Of course 
there were several days spent on posting and 
the taking of a Trial Balance at the end of a 
certain period of work. Then maybe there 
was one day spent on the Statements of 
Trading and Profit and Loss, and another on 
the Balance Sheet. Perhaps there was one 
recitation on adjusting and closing journal 
entries—that is, if the teacher understood 
what the text was trying to tell about journal 
entries of this sort. Not many sets had more 
than two or three closings during an entire 
semester. Ten days out of the ninety days 
in a term, or one-tenth of the semester, was 
spent on closing, analysis, and coordination 
of the work. The teacher did not stress the 
statements, he stressed the getting of the 
books in on time. Same old story of volume 
of output. The Board of Education, or 
Headquarters’ Staff, or the Principals, or the 
teachers themselves had selected the text. 
The text was divided into parts and the dose 
was so much per semester. If a pupil did not 
achieve volume, he flunked. The physical 
appearance of the books was emphasized. 
Both promptness and appearance are valu- 
able lessons to be learned by every youngster, 
but the emphasis was in the wrong place. 
Even the treatment of the English and 
Mathematics of each transaction in class is 
more vital than mere volume. 


I have sinned in this direction, as have 
most of you who have taught bookkeeping 
any length of time. I found the old way 
easier for the teacher. I have sat with a wise 
look, if that is possible, on my face and a 
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teacher’s key or pony in my hand, hour after 
hour and never said a word. You have done 
it too, and that period was not a supervised 
study period either. I might have glanced 
up near the close of the period to say,‘‘As- 
signment for tomorrow is so many trans- 
actions in advance. The business papers will 
be due day after tomorrow, and the Trial 
Balance next Wednesday.’’ Mere volume 
again! Not a bit of brain development 
there—just turning out record clerks. The 
youngsters got the idea that bookkeeping was 
mechanical and routine and believed nothing 
more was expected of the bookkeeper. Most 
of the youngsters never saw the wheels of 
that little business go around, and would 
have been surprised if I had told them that 
every transaction that was entered had a 
definite bearing on the profits, on the assets 
and liabilities, and upon the proprietary 
interest. 

Many of us have the idea that all those 
labeled as bookkeepers in offices are doing 
bookkeeping. Only about eight percent of 
all commercial workers are doing bookkeep- 
ing. The general clerk is the most usual 
thing in business. I will give you the figures 
to substantiate this statement further along. 
There are lots of clerks—ledger, posting, 
billing, file. voucher, order, statement, rebate, 
routing, trouble, balance, cash, distribution, 
and copy clerks. Any of these doing book- 
keeping? NO! They are probably called 
bookkecpers, but they are clerks, just clerks. 
Hardly a one knows hone his or her work fits 
into the scheme of the general records. Most 
of them don’t care. They are satisfied and 
have achieved about that level for which 
theif intelligence is best fitted. If any of 
them has studied bookkeeping in high school 
he does not connect up what he learned 
there with his job. This young person thinks 
his boss has a system of his own. In fact, the 
boss, himself, said so. The boss will teach 
any youngster his own system in a few days, 
that is, teach him a very small part of a 
great system. The boss knows that it does 
not pay to spend too much time on the aver- 
age clerk and teach him more than the bare 
mechanics of the job. 

Another big problem I had to face was 
this: Some of the brightest pupils dropped 
out of the bookkeeping classes, or they did 
not do work comparable with their ability 
and intelligence. I had already begun to 
demand a class recitation every day and I 
soon found that the pupils achieved resuits 
in direct proportion to their abilities. I upset 
completely the old method of individual 
instruction and began to get reasons from 
the students for this particular transaction 
and how it affected the business. They got 
extra work in the form of supplementary 
exercises. At first they resented this, because 
they didn’t want to be disturbed in the com- 
fortable routine work. I made the bound 
books an incident, to be used as histories, as 
reference books, simple books of record. 
The object of business was kept before them, 


the making of a profit. The function or the 
excuse for the existence of the bookkeeper 
was also kept before them, to help tell how 
much profit. Bookkeeping was a part of the 
machinery, but the bookkeeper was not. 

In my classes the grading was done, so far 
as possible, as follows: 14 on class recitation 
work, 44 on supplementary work, and 4% on 
the bound books. Each of these depends 
upon the other two. If a student keeps up 
with the class recitation, he must, of necessity, 
keep his bound books up to date. And if he 
recites on the supplementary work, he must 
have worked out the assignments. And if 
his bound books are up-to-date, his class 
recitation will be just so much the better. 
For instance, here was a bright boy, a good 
thinker, but a poor penman, and a healthy 
dislike for routine record keeping. I remem- 
ber how it worked out with one fellow who 
is an executive today. He always said he 
liked to think in terms of bookkeeping, but 
he hated to write in terms of bookkeeping. 
He always tried to find out why the proprie- 
tor of the business in our little practice set 
did what he did do instead of something else, 
why he gave credit to a firm which failed the 
next month, and why did the boss buy so 
much stuff when the sales were falling off? Why 
was the inventory so large? No wonder he 
is an executive with such questions always 
popping into his mind. But to show you 
how fallible teachers are in their judgment of 
pupils, and how they may be’misguided by 
intelligence tests, I’ll go on with the story. 
Some teachers said this boy was stupid. One 
teacher boasted that he flunked this chap 
three times in one subject. But that boy 
was publishing five small weekly community 
newspapers while attending high school, and 
he did such good work in a political campaign 
that Theodore Roosevelt personally con- 
mended' him. This boy had worries of his 
own. However, he failed in his little news- 
paper enterprises about the time he finished 
high school. He failed for $5,000.00. Instead 
of avoiding his contracts on the grounds of 
his infancy, he reaffirmed every one, and by 
working night and day, had paid back every 
cent by the time he was twenty-one years of 
age. Before he was twenty-two he was 
advertising manager of the second largest 
department store in Cleveland. He was 
State Senator at twenty-four, and now at 
twenty-eight, he is President of a small bank, 
manager of one of the stores of Cleveland, 
Chairman of the Better Business Commission, 
and Director in several fairly large enter- 
prises. Now, I am trying to make this point: 
Why didn’t the teacher make bookkeeping so 
interesting that this fellow would have 
mastered it? Too bad that this fellow’s 
desire to know why and wherefore was 
smothered to death under the load of routine 
transactions. He always wanted to know 
the effect. Today he knows that every cus- 
tomer who enters his store door and every 
act of every employee has a definite effect 
upon the financial statement. That was 
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what he had hoped to find in bookkeeping, 
but was disgusted with the entire set up. 


Here is the type of question which this 
young executive would like to have us ask, 
“‘What does it mean that a man has a note 
discounted at a bank?’”’ The youngster, fol- 
lowing the usual procedure given by the 
teacher, tries to explain as follows: ‘The 
note has some time to run, and is not as 
valuable now as it will be, and discount is 
interest taken in advance, and the term of 
discount is so many days, and you point off 
two places to the left for sixty days, etc.’ 
This executive would say, “This transaction 
means that the man SOLD the note to the 
bank. It is a simple sale, no more. The 
man needed the money and he sold one of 
his assets to get funds. Now, why is discount 
calculated?” The usual student, and I have 
tried this question dozens of times, will say, 
‘Because this note has so many days to run, 
and we figure discount on the value at 
maturity.” The young business man would 
say, “DISCOUNT IS FIGURED in order 
to find the value of the note TODAY.”’ 


Undoubtedly the text had _ explained 
and the teacher had tried to emphasize such 
things. But such an explanation was a mere 
incident in the working out of the trans- 
action. It should have been an issue. It 
was not something to be written down. It 
was something to be studied, learned, and 
put into practice. Under the old method, 
the next time a note was discounted at a 
bank the teacher had to go through the same 
song and dance. 


I talked about these things to my asso- 
ciates and to the Principal of our school. 
I contended that the way to attack this 
problem was to find out what the em- 
ployer wanted. Therefore, four years ago, 
I found myself slated as Vocational Counselor, 
one-half of my time to be devoted to the 
work of Counselor and the other half to the 
teaching of accounting. In my job as Coun- 
selor I have emphasized Placement, because 
through contracts so made we could find out 
what became of our graduates. It would be 
interesting and profitable to know in what 
proportions the world absorbs our graduates. 
We are still studying that question in con- 
junction with Mr. Wm. L. Connor, Director 
of the Cleveland Department of Reference 
and Research of the Public Schools. I 
think it is fair to take the Government 
Survey of eight cities as an example. Boston, 
Baltimore, Battle Creek, Dallas, Los Angeles, 
Springfield and Tacoma were among them. 
It shows that at the age of 18 to 19 that: 


844% of the boys are in Shorthand and 
Typewriting jobs. 

12% of the girls are in Shorthand and 
eee jobs. 

8% of the boys are in Bookkeeping and 
Accounting work. 


4% of the girls are in Bookkeeping and 
Accounting work. 


844% of the boys are in Retail Store Serv- 
ice work. 


18% of the girls are in Retail Store Service 
work. 


1% of the boys are in Executive or Admin- 
istrative work. 


o% of the girls are in Executive or Admin- 
istrative work. 


744%4% of the boys are in General Clerical 
Service. 


70% of the girls are in General Clerical 
Service. 


It is often questioned whether or not such 
a study is worth while, but I think it is. 
This table bears out what I said before about 
the large percent of clerical workers. Note 
the small percent of bookkeepers. Does it 
mean that we are training more bookkeepers 
than the social demand? Or does it mean 
that it is hardly worth while to try to teach 
bookkeeping to one whose intelligence points 
that a clerical job is best for him? Or does 
it mean that many who begin as clerks finally 
land in the shoes of the head bookkeeper? 
Before we can do a really intelligent piece of 
work we need more studies directed along 
this line. 


We just recently finished a study, in which 
we were trying to compare the Pupils’ Prob- 
able Learning Rate in Bookkeeping with the 
results he achieved in his class work. About 
all I have to offer on that is this: The results 
in class work (probably the chances of suc- 
cess) are directly proportional to the intelli- 
gence of the individual. By applying him- 
self, the bright pupil can succeed remarkably 
well. For pupils above 85 in Pupils’ Learn- 
ing Rate, the chances of failure in book- 
keeping classes were 12 in 100. Below 85, 
the chances of failure were 50-50, as we often 
say. By applying himself, the dull pupil can 
succeed fairly well and work himself up to be 
a supervisor of routine workers. 


We had thought there was a limit to the 
heights to which a bright person might go in 
bookkeeping. We thought it was parallel to 
the findings in the stenographic work. The 
survey shows that the slow ones probably 
can not succeed in stenography, no matter 
how much they apply themselves, and the 
bright ones will not succeed because the work 
is monotonous and routine, and their com- 
panions in the work are not congenial. If 
the bright ones do succeed in stenographic 
work it is because they soon advance into 
private secretary and court reporting posi- 
tions. And I might say in passing that the 
Government report showed that there was 
only one person in 2,300 who was doing both 
stenographic and bookkeeping work. Prac- 
tically all the others who were doing two 
kinds of work were rated as steno-clerks. 
By our latest study, we must extend the 
upper level for bookkeeping. The gradation 
is gradual and the pupils shade from book- 
keeping into accounting and managerial jobs. 
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Now, modern business demands account- 
ants. This means that they must kaow 
bookkeeping. There is a tendency in large 
organizations towards having divisions or 
departments with an accountant, or one 
familiar with and trained in accounting, in 
charge of numerous routine clerks. This 
department head knows what his department 
is doing and how his work ties into that of 
other departments. His assistants are doing 
what he tells them and their objective is 
largely volume of output. 


The function of education is not to make 
routine workers, but to help the young person 
make the most of his talents, find his level, 
keep his job, help him feel comfortable among 
his associates, and assist him to be a good 
citizen. We want to give everyone a chance. 
But we ought not to torture a child of low 
mentality by forcing on him something he 
can never comprehend. And we ought not 
to kill initiative by compelling the bright 
student to do routine work and nothing more. 
Undoubtedly these different types will be 
given different grades of bookkeeping instruc- 
tion. When we get statistics we shall be able 
to govern ourselves accordingly. 


We need bookkeeping taught from the 
disciplinary and development angles, and 
based upon the demands and opportunities 
of business. We must train those who wish 
to work in accounting departments of business 
and who need definite pgeparation for such 
jobs. Then we must help those who expect 
to enter business life and who will need the 
knowledge of bookkeeping and accounting, 
which will help them in the analysis and de- 
velopment of almost any line of business. 
And we must give a preliminary course to 
those who expect to take courses in account- 
ing in schools of commerce, business adminis- 
tration, and finance. 


No longer can we continue on the assump- 
tion that we are training bookkeeping clerks 
who must get all the technique and volume 
possible. Of course, there must be enough of 
the technique given to train the student to 
do efficient work as a bookkeeper. We should 
think of bookkeeping records as sources of 
information needed in the management of a 
business. We ought to show the beginner 
the meaning and purpose of accounting, and 
not plunge him into a maze of definitions, 
rules of debit and credit, and record keeping 
from the first day. The real function of 
accounting is to furnish detailed information 
with reference to assets, liabilities, income, 
expense, and proprietorship, and how to use 
these details in reports, analysis sheets, 
Statements of Profit and Loss, and Balance 
Sheets. The books and records are simply a 
means of providing such detailed information. 
The process of bookkeeping is simply an 
historical record kept in such form that it 
can furnish the data it is supposed to furnish. 


The student should learn to analyze each 
transaction and see its effect on the business, 


the financial report, before he tries to make 
a record of it in the books. When the time 
comes for the student to make the record of a 
transaction, he should do it in such a way as 
to describe its effect on the business. The 
importance of the bookkeeping record is not 
the record, but its effect. The student must 
go further than describing the transaction, 
he must see the record from the viewpoint of 
the manager and not from that of the book- 
keeper. A class recitation every day is the 
objective, and to begin with we can present 
the purpose of accountancy, and the meaning 
of Proprietorship and the Balance Sheet. Do 
you think it is right to keep a youngster 
grubbing away with definitions, rules, and 
transactions for six weeks, until he comes to 
the trial balance and statements, where for 
the first time in forty recitations he finds 
what bookkeeping is all about? It is no 
wonder youngsters got restless and disgusted. 
And what did we teachers do? We jollied 
them along and said, “Just wait! This will 
all come out in the wash when you’ve com- 
pleted a third of a semester’s work. Just 
wait and all this jargon will become as the 
light of day; order will come out of chaos; 
comprehension out of misunderstanding, etc. 
Just wait!’’ And a lot of youngsters are 
still waiting. That is the tragedy of it. Too 
many of us have sat in a chair and refused to 
make investigations. Find 


out what is 
wanted by employers. Try running a 
placement department in a commercial 


high school for a while and you will find you 
are the original trouble maker and trouble 
dodger. Everybody outside of school who 
has hired one of your graduates will take a 
shot at you. Some employers will be looking 
for you with a gun. The bookkeeping teacher 
should be close to business. To be sure, you 
will get bumped, but that will make you 
tough and sturdy. And after ail, it will make 
you and me think that, perhaps, some day, 
we will get on the right track and really meet 
the demands of the times. 
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THE SMALL ENTREPRENEUR’S NEED OF CENTRALIZED 
ACCOUNTING 


y 
BURTON E. TIFFANY, M. A. 


business enterprise. The accounting 

records, accurately kept and _intelli- 
gently interpreted, furnish the basis of esti- 
mation, or the telescope, through which the 
entrepreneur looks into the future. In the 
field of the well-established, highly-organized, 
and especially in the big business enterprise, 
the accounting control has proved to be an 
absolute essential of management. But at 
the present time, experience has shown that 
it is difficult to successfully apply this all- 
important factor of aid in the interpretation 
of the life history of an 


‘T'te accountant is the historian of the 


real purpose of the enterprise, which is to 
accumulate wealth or to make a profit. About 
one-tenth of the business failures are due to 
outside forces, and the majority of these 
causes of failure can be attributed to the Acts 
of God. The nine-tenths fail because of 
internal ailments. On continental Europe 
the general conclusion reached is, that the 
real cause of any business failure results from 
the fact that ‘‘He didn’t keep books.’”’ So in 
a majority of cases, the search for failure does 
not need to go outside of the given enterprise 
itself. The course a business takes on 

its commercial voyage, 





individual business unit 
to the so-called small 
business. 
Obviously 
business unit 
essary part 


the small 
is a nec- 
of our eco- 
nomic order. Because 
of the dollars involved, 
it seems that the field of 
big business has been in 
the past, and is at the 
present time, being over- 
emphasized in industrial 
literature. Much that is 
being written is a mere 
repetition. True, certain 
types of our industrial 
institutions have reached 
colossal proportions and 
it is an economical and 
logical culmination. But 
not all  hole-in-the-wall 
enterprises expand into 


J of South Dakota. 
the proverbial large cor- 


poration. This is also a [Tilinots State Normal College. 
natutal outcome Many A. B. and B. C. S. degrees from Greenville Coilege, 
of the seusheoom over- Greenville, Illinois, and his M 


expanded enterprises have 
withered in the scorching 
sun of competition and 
failed utterly or else have 
silently broken up into 
their component parts and 
continued to function in their original and 
proper realm of the small business. There 
are geographic peculiarities, and inherent 
functions to be performed which are _per- 
manent barriers to the centralization of all 
kinds of business into large units. As a 
result, more than one-half of the economic 
functions today are performed by small 
business establishments having a capital 
investment of less than twenty thousand 
dollars. In fact, in the economic develop- 
ment of the United States since 1866, the 
two fields, small business and big business, 
have developed side by side. 

Ninety percent of all people who engage 
in business fail. That is, they fail in the 


fessor Tiffany says: 





Burton E. Tiffany, the author of this article is an 
Assistant Professor of Economics at the University 


of South Dakota, Vermiilion. as pu 
the study of Law in the Law Schooi of the University 


Professor Tiffany is a graduate of the Eastern 


University of South Dakota. 

In a letter, which accompanied this article, Pro- 
“The fact that we are located 
here in this part of the West may cause us to stress 
the small business beyond its needs, but this is a part 
of my findings in a recent investigation of accounting 
needs among small business firms. 


co) 


whether to success or to 
failure, is largely the 
direct result of the poli- 
cies, plans, and judgments 
formed and executed 
within the four walls of 
that business. An enter- 
prise possessing a_thor- 
ough knowledge of itself 
through the accounting 
control will be adjusted 
properly to the law of 
balanced returns, and 
thus be better prepared 
to steer clear of the allure- 
ments of unwarranted 
profits of big business. 

In order that a_busi- 
ness enterprise may profit 
by the use of interpreted 
facts of its condition, it is 
necessary to go to consid- 
erable expenditure. The 
ratio of accounting costs 
to the total operating 
expenses should not ex- 
ceed a ratio of one to ten. 
It is generally admitted 
that if the cost of main- 
taining an accounting 
department exceeds one- 
tenth of the expenses of the 
business, that the depart- 
ment is not operating efficiently and is main- 
tained as a burden on the business. As the 
business enterprise decreases in size, it be- 
comes increasingly difficult to keep a favor- 
able ratio. The result in a majority of cases 
is that the small business dispenses entirely 
with a real and adequate accounting system. 

The problem facing the small business 
enterprise of today is not so much the choice 
of an accounting system as it is the problem 
of who shall perform the functions of the 
accountant for the firm. The simplified forms 
abbreviated from systems successfully used 
in transactions on a large scale have not 
solved the problem. The so-called stock 

(Continued on page 25) 
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OBJECTIVES IN TEACHING SALESMANSHIP 


by 


H. F. VANDERLIP 


In recent years, the schools of this country 
have witnessed an attempt, on the part of 
those in charge of curriculum making, to 
teach the subject of Salesmanship. 

In order to do this, certain objectives have 
been defined and certain definitions laid 
down, with the idea of making clear to those 
who are teaching the course as well as to 
those planning to take it, just what the 
course embraces and what it aims to do. 

It would seem to the writer that the ob- 
jectives of the course might be briefly stated 
as follows: “The object of this course is to 
teach the student the art of selling goods.”’ 
This is not very high sounding, but is brief 
and is certainly clear and 
to the point. Since we 
wish to teach the art of 
selling goods, it is neces- 
sary for us to analyze 
this word Salesmanship 
and see what it is that is 
necessary to make a suc- 
cessful Salesman. 


At the very beginning, 
let us emphasize the fact 
that Salesmanship is not 
a Science but an Art. 
Furthermore, it is an Art 
which calls for a certain 
type of personality and 
temperament. Because of 
this, we have many au- 
thorities, who claim that 
a Salesman is born and 
not made. With this as- 
sertion, the writer hastens 
to agree, adding however 
certain reservations of his 
own. 


High School of 


town, Ohio. 


All of us are created 
with a certain amount of 
brains, temperament, and 
personality. We will not 
argue here whether per- 
sonality and ability is the result of heredity, 
environment, or training. We are safe in 
assuming that differences do exist. 

Starting with this assumption, we can 
safely assume that a certain number of people 
are born with certain natural abilities which 
should help them become Master Salesmen. 
However, it is necessary that these people 
also have training, education, and experience 
to enable them to develop and exploit this 
latent ability with which Nature has endowed 
them. There are undoubtedly a great many 
people in the United States today who are 
capable of becoming splendid salesmen but 
have never succeeded, owing to lack of edu- 
cation, training, or experience. On the other 
hand, there are an equal number of people, 
who aspire to be salesmen, who perhaps even 


call themselves Salesmen, who are not Sales- 
men at all and perhaps never will be. In 
order to assist the former and weed out the 
latter class, schools in Salesmanship are 
being conducted in every wide-awake factory 
and business organization. A study of the 
things required of every successful Salesman 


‘should not be profitless to any of us, inasmuch 





Mr. Vanderlip is a graduate of Ohio State Uni- 


versity with the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
is an instructor of commercial subjects in the Roosevelt 
olumbus, Ohio. 
bus in 1922 from the South High School at Youngs- 
In addition to his teaching experience, 
Mr. Vanderlip has had a wide business experience. 
He has had sales experience in connection with tires, 
school savings banks and automobile insurance. 
the present time he is Sales Manager of the Univer- 
sity Service Bureau of Columbus. 
the fact that he teaches in both the day and evening 
classes of the High School indicates that Mr. Vander- 
lip is a hustler and avery busy man. 
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as the influence of the Salesman touches all 
of us in some manner. 

We have two very distinct types of per- 
sonalities in this world, into one of which, all 
of us fit. That is, we have Positive Person- 
alities and we have Negative Personalities. 
Needless to say, the negative type is not very 
successful in any line of 
endeavor, but least of all 
in Salesmanship. A good 
salesman must be posi- 
tive, yet he must be 
pleasantly positive; that 
is, his positiveness must 
not react upon the cus- 
tomer in such a way as to 
cause him to feel hostile 
towards the Salesman or 
the product which he is 
offering. There are too 
many Salesmen today 
who irritate the customer 
or who frighten him with 
their positive manners in 
much the same way that 
one feels frightened when 
the dentist proceeds to 
get after a sensitive tooth. 
Because of this super- 
positiveness (if we may so 
describe it) many custom- 
ers instinctively cultivate 
a grouch or a protective 
armour of some sort, the 
moment the salesman sets 
his foot within the door. 
This is not as it should be, 
since the salesman should 
be a bearer of good tidings, a medium by 
which the mutual interests of all concerned 
are served. 

Assuming that the Salesman is of a positive 
nature, yet combines this with a pleasant, 
optimistic viewpoint, and has the ability of 
expressing his opinions and convictions in 
such a manner as to convince, yet not create 
a feeling of hostility, the game has only 
begun. 

The Salesman must know his product. 
That is, he must know all about whatever 
he is selling, he should be skilled in applying 
his knowledge towards helping his customer; 
and in order to do this he must possess 
adaptability. He must never forget that 
his mission in life is to serve his customer 
and not the reverse. A salesman must know 


He 
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so much about his product that he fairly 
bubbles over with enthusiasm and sincerity. 
He must be so convinced as to its true worth 
that there is not the tiniest crevice left into 
which a single ray of doubt or pessimism can 
steal. If there is, then he does not know his 
product sufficiently well and should study it 
further. If, after thorough investigation, he 
still feels that there is something left to be 
desired, then he had best sell something else. 
I have yet to meet a really successful sales- 
man who did not believe wholeheartedly in 
that which he was selling. The first Com- 
mandment to every salesman should be 
“KNOW YOUR PRODUCT.” 


Let us assume now that we have a man 
who has the proper personality and who 
knows his product. What else is necessary? 

any things. A salesman should have a 
broad knowledge of human nature. He 
should understand human nature as he finds 
it, not as it exists in books, for unfortunately, 
the two do not always agree. With the 
knowledge which comes from experience and 
with a little thought, it is not very difficult 
for us to divide all people into certain broad 
classifications. Proceeding from this classi- 
fication, it is not especially difficult for us to 
ascertain in a broad general way, at least, 
those things which a customer likes and those 
which he does not. It does not require a 
teacher in Salesmanship to inform us that we 
should stress those things which the cus- 
tomer likes and do all that we can to serve 
these likes, at the same time being careful 
not to arouse any of those negative qualities, 
which may serve to break down the pleasant 
relations established by our careful approach 
to the subject under consideration. To 
express it in a different way, the average 
salesman can well afford to spend consider- 
able time in studying his customer and should 
have a fairly well-defined picture of him 
before he ever sets his foot inside the door. 


Many a salesman, the possessor of a pleas- 
ing personality, well acquainted with his 
goods, has made a careful and correct estimate 
of his customer, has then visited him and 
failed toland acontract, although the custom- 
er, was ready tosign on the dotted line. Why? 


There are many answers to the above 
question. One possibility is that the Sales- 
man may lack Confidence. Confidence in 
one’s self is absolutely necessary if the Sales- 
man is to secure the share of business to 
which his other qualifications entitle him. 
Knowledge of one’s goods, plus knowledge of 
the prospective customer, go far towards 
creating confidence in self, yet a third factor 
is necessary, namely Experience. There are 
certain things which only Experience can 
impart. Therefore, we may say that Self 
Confidence is the result of Knowledge of 


Product plus Knowledge of Human Nature - 


plus Actual Experience. If it were not for 
this last factor we could easily turn out 
record-breaking Salesmen straight from the 
class room. 
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We now have a man who would seem to 
be ideal, yet he may be an absolute failure; 
or at best, only partially successful. Why? 
There are still several other factors at work 
which may prevent a man from attaining 
the desired goal. 


A man, to be successful as a Salesman, 
must be a hard worker. He must be indus- 
trious in the fullest sense of the word. There 
are many people in this world who feel that 
the life of the Salesman is comparatively 
easy. There are many Salesmen on the road 
who are there because they felt it was an 
easy way of earning a living. Such men, 
because of natural ability, may be earning a 
fair competence, yet they should be, and are 
in many cases, retired from service. If a 
man, working short hours, and who is not 
re the best that is in him, holds on to 

is job, he is not only preventing some other 
man from making more but is holding back 
the concern for which he is working, and may 
be holding back many customers who could 
use his product and would, were it not for 
the fact that he is too lazy to convince them. 
However, we can truthfully say that the life 
of the average travelling man is not a life of 
ease, and that there are very few shirkers. 
So, if one would be a star salesman, he must 
reconcile himself to a life of hard work, long, 
irregular hours, hardships of many kinds, 
and must not expect to receive something 
for nothing. A salesman is very largely 
master of his own time. The temptation to 
let down, to loaf, to take things easy, is 
therefore constantly with him, and one must 
be constantly on the alert or he will fall by 
the wayside, not once, but many times. 


And still we have not succeeded in pro- 
ducing our perfect Salesman. In _ recent 
years, a new phase of selling has come rapidly 
to the front. This phase is spoken of as 
Ethics. Modern Ethics as concerns Sales- 
manship are very high and the profession is 
constantly striving to lift them still higher. 
For convenience in discussing this part of the 
subject, I shall divide the question into heads 
and discuss each separately. 


Caveat Emptor, or, let the buyer beware, 
In former days the Art of Salesmanship was 
a rather unpleasant one. It was felt that to 
be successful, a Salesman could not be honest. 
Today that is not so. A successful Salesman 
must above all things be honest. A reputa- 
tion for honesty and sincerity will prove to 
be the most valuable asset a salesman can 
have. I have known many Salesmen who 
were honest to secure repeat orders in spite 
of mistakes in the selling process; but I have 
known very few, in fact none whatever, who 
made repeat sales following the discovery 
that they were dishonest or tricky. The 
world today is shy of the tricky salesman. 
Modern Knights of the Grip have no time 
for unfair tricks; they will not stoop to that 
which is underhanded; and endeavor to so 


(Continued on page 15) 
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TEACHING MODERN CORRESPONDENCE 
IN BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


bv 


RODNEY P. WING 


Rodney P. Wing is 
Principal of the Book- 
keeping and Accountancy 
Department of the Lincoln 
Business Coliege, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. He is a grad- 
uate of the High School at 
Britt, Iowa, a graduate of 
the Teachers’ Training 
Course of the Cedar Rapids 
(Jowa) Business College, 
and of the LaSalle Exten- 
sion University, Chicago. 
He has also completed the 
Extension Course in Ac- 
countancy given by the 
South-Western Publishing 
Company. : 

Mr. Wing has been in 
his present position since 
1921. Previous to that 
time he was Principal of 
the Accounting Depart- 
ment in the Cedar Rapids 
Business College. During 
the war he did personnel 
work in the Medical Corps.He has had a wide business experi- 
ence in addition to his teaching experience and is well 
equipped for the position he now holds. 


LMOST all of the Commercial High 
Schools and all of the Business Colleges 
in the country carry in their course of 

study a subject which is called business 
letter-writing. In too many of these institu- 
tions it is the subject that is least featured 
and which is placed upon the shoulders of 
some teacher whose time is pretty well taken 
up, because it is termed an easy subject to 
teach. In many cases the subject is taught 
by the same teacher who teaches business 
English, and the course is based upon a text- 
book written by some other teacher who has 
not the least idea of the importance of his 
subject in modern business, and who ap- 
proaches the subject from the viewpoint of 
twenty-five years ago. 

In passing it might not be amiss to say 
that the average typewriting manual and 
shorthand dictation text is a great producer 
of poor business letters, on the part of stu- 
dents in commercial schools. How can the 
student write over and over again letters 
beginning ‘Your letter of the 25th at hand 
and contents carefully noted” and ‘Your 
favor of even date at hand and we wish to 
say,’ etc., and then have the right condition 
of mind to do good work in a correspondence 
class? Such letters are merely applying the 
mental law of repetition to something bad 
and wholly unsuitable for practical use. 


The preparation of the teacher may well 
be the first subject to receive our considera- 
tion. The fact that the teacher is a master 
of the English language is not enough for 
our purpose. A letter may be perfect in so far 
as the language is concerned, but it may at 
the same time be so distant and cold that it 
can never accomplish its purpose of selling 





your product to a dealer who is already more 
or less antagonistic. 

Of course that letter is best that is perfect 
in its English and all of the other mechanical 
requirements, and which has in addition the 
warmth of sympathy and the human touch 
of the interested writer. Many letters have 
produced excellent results when the language 
used was not correct, but reflected the per- 
sonality of the writer until they overcame 
the handicap of poor construction. 


In this day when there are many com- 
panies engaged in publishing books on 
business subjects, it is not difficult for the 
ambitious teacher to get first-hand informa- 
tion from those people who are actively 
engaged at the present time in the super- 
vising of business correspondence in large 
offices. No teacher’s library should contain 
less than a dozen of these books on corre- 
spondence. 


In addition to the books readily at hand, 
most of the large universities of the country 
are offering extension courses including 
business correspondence. As many of these 
business letter-writing courses are under the 
direction of people actively engaged in com- 
mercial correspondence they ‘are of great 
value to the teacher. In addition to the 
resident schools which offer extension courses 
there are several excellent schools in this 
country which devote their whole time to 
teaching by correspondence. Any of these 
institutions will enable the interested teacher 
to get a wealth of material for class-room work. 


The writer has found that most of the 
correspondence supervisors in large mail- 
order houses and other big business institu- 
tions are very willing to cooperate with the 
teachers in the way of furnishing them with 
copies of form-letters, old letters drawn from 
their files, and in many other ways. Such 
material may be secured for the payment 
of the postage. 

Another fruitful source of material is the 
large number of actual letters that may be 
saved by the teachers and their friends. By 
enlisting the help of other teachers on the 
staff of the school it is possible during a term 
to save several hundred actual letters that 
have been received in the daily mail. Of 
course many of the letters thus secured will 
be poor and unsuited for class work. The 
teacher must choose which are suited for use 
and which should be discarded. Even of the 
very poor letters some may be used as ex- 
amples of things that should be avoided in 
order to secure results from letters. The 
students in one class may be asked to provide 
themselves with letters received by them- 
selves or their parents, and then write a 
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criticism of the letters. This work when 
handed in will provide letters that may be 
used for the next class covering the subject. 

If the teacher owes an account, or for goods 
bought on the installment plan, all that is 
necessary is to purposely forget to make a 
payment when it is due and he will soon have 
a whole series of collection letters that are 
in many cases better than can be found in 
books. Some may not approve of the method 
but the writer has answered many adver- 
tisements in which he was somewhat inter- 
ested, merely for the purpose of saving the 
letters that are received in reply. By these 
methods and others that will readily come 
to mind it is easily possible to build up a 
collection of a thousand or more letters 
which will furnish new, up-to-date material 
for class work. 

The subject of business correspondence 
very naturally divides into three sections: 
mechanical details of the letter; various 
types of business letters; and a third section 
made up of filing, indexing, and so forth. 
Based on a twelve weeks’ term the first 
section usually covers about three or four 
weeks; the third section about two weeks; 
and the remainder of the term used for 
practice in writing letters. These proportions 
should be maintained in a longer term, as 
they offer about the correct amount of work 
that the student should do in each of the 
divisions of the subject. 

At the present time in the Lincoln Business 
College thirty-six pieces of work are required 
of every student taking the subject. A text- 
book is used as a basis for the work in the 
mechanics of letter-writing; the teacher uses 
many of the class periods for lecture work on 
the subject and other class periods for drills 
on the various parts of the mechanical section. 
The third part of the assignment is the writ- 
ten work required of the student. The work 
is handed in when the students come to class, 
and is returned to them the following day 
after having been corrected by the instructor. 
If the paper handed in is below the required 
standard a criticism is written on the work 
and it is returned to the student. All ap- 
proved work is called for from time to time, 
and at the end of the term all of the assign- 
ments must be handed in for a final checking 
before the student is permitted to take the 
examination. 

The written work required is taken up in 
this order: Heading and Address; Salutation 
and Titles; Signatures; Opening Sentences 
and Opening Paragraphs; Closing Para- 
graphs; Letters of Information; Orders; 
Acknowledgments; Claim Letters; Adjust- 


ment Letters; Sales Letters; Credit and 
Collection Letters; Letters of Application; 
Telegrams and Cablegrams. This list is 


merely suggestive and other pieces may be 
added if time will permit. 

Work in opening and closing paragraphs 
may be approached in this manner. Secure 
an actual letter that has been successful in 
business. Make mimeographed copies of the 
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letter, omitting the first sentence or first 
paragraph, as desired. After a class dis- 
cussion of the purpose, the value, the method 
of preparing the opening paragraph, etc., 
hand out the copies of the letter and require 
the students to write a good opening para- 
graph or sentence for the letter. After the 
assignment has been prepared and credit 
given for the work compare the work handed 
in with the actual paragraph as used in the 
letter. It will not infrequently happen that 
some of the work thus prepared will be equal 
to and in some cases surpass the actual 
paragraph. 

Closing paragraphs may be approached in 
the same manner. The average student will 
feel that he is doing a part in actual business 
when he prepares these assignments. This 
viewpoint cannot be secured when the 
assignments given in the average textbook 
are used. Writing letters to fellow-students 
and to the teacher may give the practice in 
letter-writing, but they omit the most valu- 
able part of the work—the correct viewpoint. 

Current copies of some of the large weekly 
magazines may be used to advantage for 
material. Ask the students to provide them- 
selves with these magazines, and then in 
class pick out a half dozen of the best adver- 
tisements in the issue. Ask the students to 
study carefully the advertisements thus 
chosen, and then choose the one about the 
product with which they are the most famil- 
iar. Then for various assignments ask the 
students to write the opening paragraph for 
a letter selling that product, at another time 
write the closing paragraph, and at another 
write the whole sales letter for that article. 

The assignments given below are taken 
from the work presented in the writer’s class 
this period. They are representative of the 
method of approximating the actual business 
problems as nearly as possible. 

Assignment for the preparation of a closing 
paragraph: 

“A certain soap company has put out a 
new soap. As a part of their advertising 
campaign they decide to include in their 
magazine advertising a coupon which will 
be honored by the local dealers as full 
payment for a second cake of soap, if pre- 
sented when the buyer makes a purchase 
of one cake of the soap at the regular price 
of five cents per cake. Prepare the closing 
paragraph for an advertising letter to be 
sent out by the manufacturer to a mailing 
list supplied by the local dealer.” 
Assignment for a collection letter: 

"ees Suet Bit... 3.5060 Jv. ces 

has ordered from Smith and 
Brown, wholesale dealers in tea, coffee, 
and spices, for whom you are the credit 
man, a bill of merchandise amounting to 
$240.50. You have never had any business 
dealings with Mr. J and the credit agencies 
disagree as to his rating. Write directly to 
Mr. J asking for a statement of his business, 
as the basis for the granting of the credit. 
(Concluded on page 16) 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
by 
EDWIN M. BONDE 


The typewriter is a recognized instrument 
of utility. The value that is attached to 
skill in operating it is the dominating motive 
that induces a study of its use. Most stu- 
dents by electing to take this subject have 
already been “‘sold’’, because it is attractive 
as well as remunerative to the student. 
Because of this fact they come to the teacher 
with a great deal of natural interest and 
enthusiasm. This enthusiasm should be 
maintained by emphasizing the vocational 
side of typewriting as well as to create a 
desire to excel. The ultimate aim in type- 
writing is “Speed with Accuracy”. The 
typewriter offers unusual opportunity to 
satisfy the student’s desire for physical ex- 
pression. The normal ad- 
olescent child experiences 
distinct pleasure in the 
discharge of physical en- 
ergy. Typewriting is 
merely the result of ac- 
quiring certain habits that 
soon become automatic. 
Bad habits are just as 
likely to be acquired as 
good ones. The teacher 
of this subject must be 
constantly on the alert to 
detect incorrect methods 
of operation and correct 
them before they become 
fixed habits. A bad habit 
once acquired in the use 
of the typewriter is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to over- 
come. Incorrect fingering 
is a constant source of 
trouble. A beginning typ- 
ist should never be al- 
lowed to do a thing in 
the wrong way if it is 
possible to ‘prevent it. 

The first trials of the student at the machine 
must be in accordance with correct tech- 
nique, certain habits are temporary at first, 
but they give way to high order habits 
through a short circuit process. A student 
first learns to use the guide keys in finding 
letters. In certain instances actually feeling 
the way to desired keys takes place. These 
habits give way very quickly to finding the 
key directly from the home position; this 
in turn gives way, as the student acquires 
confidence and more perfect knowledge of 
the location of the letters, to the higher- 
order habits of finding one key directly from 
the preceding key and so on. Each habit 
should become a step in the progress of the 
student. If a student were allowed to use 
his eyes in finding and locating desired keys 
some of these steps would be unnecessary, 
but in the end he would have to depend 
almost entirely on vision for all writing. 


Bismarck. 


Mr. Bonde is a graduate of the State Normal 
Schooi at Vailey City, North Dakota 
completed a post graduate course in 
During the past five years he has been head of the 
Commercial Department in the High School at 
Mandan, North Dakota. 

This article is taken from an address delivered 
by Mr. Bonde at the State Teachers’ Convention in 
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With the touch system, however, he proceeds 
gradually from the known to the unknown. 
Personal supervision by the teacher is im- 
portant in all early stages of typing. Eyes 
should be fixed on the copy and not on the 
machine, as so often is the tendency of 
beginning students. Mentally locating the 
keys successfully depends upon a thorough 
and complete knowledge of the’ keyboard 
and its memorization. Developing of mem- 
ory is one of the most fundamental steps in 
the complete mastery of the “touch system”’. 
The. movements required for reaching the 
keys should be analyzed and mastered. 
When one understands that letters occur in 
thousands of combinations, each requiring 
a different movement and 
selection of the correct 
finger, they realize the 
problem is complex. The 
motor impulse necessary 
to the proper initiation 
of the correct letter mak- 
ing movement depends 
largely upon the impres- 
sion the copy has made 
upon the student’s mind. 
Drill in concentration 
forms an important part 
of learning to typewrite. 
Speed in writing has per- 
haps the most powerful 
and fascinating appeal of 
any feature in learning 
to typewrite. Speed is 
a matter of growth, and 
herein enters the law of 
frequency and repetition 
of definite writing ma- 
terial which tends to 
make writing automatic. 
By mastering the steps 
which build the founda- 
tion for speed the goal can be reached more 
easily and with more certainty than in any 
other way. Students can be induced to 
spend considerable extra time in learning 
to overcome technical difficulties of fingering 
for they realize that in the end it means 
speed in writing. One author defines 
“touch” as primarily meaning to strike the 
key with a sufficient amount of force to 
drive it home, timing it correctly and re- 
leasing the key promptly. Another author 
uses the musical term ‘‘staccato’’ as best -de- 
scribing this action. Practically the same 
amount of force is required on each key, and 
when the “feel” of the correct touch is once 
established it becomes automatic very 
quickly. 

Three points are of importance in this 
connection: (1) Hitting the key squarely in 
the center. (2) Delivering just enough force 
and no more to make a proper contact of 


He has also 
this School. 


























the key with ribbon and platen. (3) Getting 
the finger off quickly. The first is mainly 
a matter of judgment that has to be acquired 
by practice. Hitting the key properly de- 
pends largely upon the strength of the 
student’s tactual image of the particular key. 
The amount of force or power is also a matter 
of practice; a light even touch conserves 
energy, increases production and naturally 
gives better finger control. The important 
factor in ‘‘touch” is the speed with which 
the key can be released, more so than the 
speed in striking the key. The key should 
never be held until the reaction of the ma- 
chine is felt. The strike should be a light 
even tap and not a push. Fingers should 
remain as close to the keys as possible as 
this tends to develop a light touch, because 
from this position it is difficult to strike with 
a heavy blow. This heavy touch is caused 
by lifting the fingers too high above the 
keyboard. 


Rhythm is an important 
learning to typewrite. Rhythm is tapping 
the keys in even time. Rhythm enables the 
typist to finger each key properly and to 
deliver the same amount of energy on each 
stroke. Rhythm then is an aid in getting 
both the left and right hand to work together. 
The result of such a union brings clear-cut 
impressions and greater speed. Rhythm 
requires a correct, easy position at the ma- 
chine and many drills of all kinds. It can 
also be accomplished by teachers tapping on 
the desk with a pencil or by a student repeat- 
ing to himself as he writes the desired 
combination. The object then is to create 
a conscious rhythmical control over the 
writing muscles that stimulate mental control 
over the finger movements. The finished 
work of the student is a fair indication to 
the teacher whether or not he has succeeded 
in using a rhythmical touch. There is only 
one standard worth while—perfect work, 
technique, placement and balance. This is 
a standard that should be impressed upon 
the student when he enters the class and he 
naturally will set a high ideal for himself. 


essential in 


When a student has covered five or six 
lessons in the text a daily review should 
take place from the beginning; ten cr so 
high frequency words, singly or in series. 
This is intended to increase speed by building 
up mental control by counting out each 
movement to give variability. This counting 
out process serves the same purpose in type- 
writing as rehearsing a song does in singing. 
Figure drills are introduced in the seventh or 
eighth lesson. The idea here is to connect 
each figure with an already acquired habit— 
some such letters as A3; A4; Y8; etc., the 
inducive method of learning (known or un- 
known). They should be practiced in order, 
then reversed. The sentence unit is the next 
step in the learning process. By the time the 
theory has been mastered the student will 
have progressed far enough in sentence build- 
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ing to be able to think connectedly. He can 
now group a thought expression as a unit 
rather than the word unit. All keyboard 
sentences are used, such as— 


(1) The boy was not lazy and jumped up 
quickly before the box gave way. 


(2) Whenever the black fox jumped, the 
squirrel gazed very suspiciously. 


The paragraph unit is the last main step 
in the process of learning to typewrite. By 
the time these sentences have been stand- 
ardized the student’s mind centers have been 
changed from single sentences as a unit to 
the paragraph or short letter as a unit. All 
keyboard letters are used, including figures, 
space keys, etc. Many correct and perfect 
copies of each should be made so as to fixate 
in the mind correct habits of fingering, etc., 
which have been learned. 


The writer has observed, in regard to 
progress made by students of typewriting, 
that the rate of progress is greatest at first, 
after which there may again be a period of 
advancement. The length of this period 
varies with the individual student. It has 
been found by actual experiment that after 
the rather continuous advance in rate there 
are periods of very little or no advance. 
These periods varied in length from one 
single practice to twenty-eight practice 
periods. (These figures were based on the 
work of one experimentor.) He further 
found that in every case proportionately 
more mistakes were made for the period of 
practice represented by the plateaus than 
for the period of rapid improvement. 


The mentalities of students may be classi- 
fied into three groups: (1) Those minds that 
are acutely active in their reaction to mental 
stimulus. (2) Those that are neither acutely 
active nor sluggish in their reaction. 
(3) Those whose reaction is sluggish, even 
to a point of dullness. The problem then 
for the teacher seems to be to strike a happy 
medium; that is all-inclusive. 


OBJECTIVES IN TEACHING 


SALESMANSHIP 
(Continued from page 11) 
conduct themselves as to merit the continued 
good will and patronage of their clientele. 
The faith of one’s clientele is a priceless pos- 
session, which is attained only after long and 
arduous work. Many times it means the 
foregoing of some temporary advantage, and 
perhaps even a loss. But the salesman who 
plays the game hard but fairly and squarely, 
who is ever ready to be of service to his 
customer, is the one who, to quote a famous 
trainer of men, ‘‘brings home the bacon.” 
The old proverb, ‘‘Honesty is the best pol- 
icy,”’ is true today and is especially true with 
regard to selling policies. 
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“EVERY KNOCK IS A BOOST’— 
Every salesman should stop and ponder this. 
To state it directly and candidly—NEVER 
KNOCK A COMPETITOR. To do so is 
to exercise Negative Salesmanship, and 
Negative Salesmen never get very far along 
life's road to Success. A salesman should be 
so imbued with a knowledge of his own 
product, so filled to overflowing with the 
story he has come to tell, that he has no time 
to speak of the other man’s goods, either 
disparagingly or otherwise. Remember that 
YOU HAVE SO MUCH TO TELL ABOUT YOUR 
OWN PRODUCT THAT THERE IS NO TIME TO 
STOP AND TALK ABOUT THE OTHER FELLOW’S. 
Furthermore, Why Talk About The Other 
Fellow’s Product When He Draws Down 
The Commission Check For Doing That? 
That is his business, not yours, and when 
he comes along he will undoubtedly do a 
much better job of it than you can. Stick 
to your own knitting and never knock the 
other fellow. Your customer will appreciate 
this attitude on your part and will realize, if 
you handle the situation correctly, that your 
article is so infinitely superior to any other 
that there is no necessity for knocking. 
Since there is no reason for doing so, Why 
Do It? To do so is an admission of your 
own weakness. 

In conclusion, a school or class in Sales- 
manship should strive to do the following 
things: 


1. Help the student to develop a positive, 
cheerful personality, which, while it com- 
mands would seem to request. 


2. Teach the student about the Product 
which he is to sell or, if it is a general class, 
create in him the desire to know as well as 
the knowledge that he must know. 


3. Teach the student to understand 
Human Nature and help him to learn the art 
of classifying people; also to find out through 
proper channels those facts which he must 
know about his customer. 


4. Teach him, through Experience, either 
in the Field or by means of actual demon- 
stration sales (a poor substitute but better 
than nothing) to have confidence in his own 
ability. 

5. Teach him to expect to work hard, to 
adapt himself to conditions as he will find 
them in the field, so that he may be able to 
utilize his time to maximum advantage. 


6. Impress upon him the necessity of 
honesty—create in him a sure faith in the 
absolute necessity of honesty. (If he is not 
predisposed to be honest, do not even con- 
sider him.) Here is the place to create ideals 
and loyalty. 


7. Show him the fallacy of ‘‘Knocking.” 


A salesman must be on his guard against 
this tendency, especially the young beginner 
—it is so easy—and many times seems to be 
justified. 
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Salesmanship is the art of selling goods. 
The true Salesman is one who serves as the 
connecting link between his Employer and 
his Customer. He it is, who by his efforts, 
executes a transaction, the result of which 
redounds to the mutual interest of all parties 
concerned. 


The writer has said practically nothing as 
to the methods to be followed in endeavoring 
to teach this subject and in arriving at the 
final objective, because he feels that the 
subject of methods is one which should be 
left very largely to the person handling the 
course. He does feel, however, that if the 
simple steps enumerated here are followed, 
that the final objective, that of training to 
successfully sell merchandise on eve 
Ten years of selling experience embracing 
several widely different lines, has convinced 
him that while fundamentally a salesman is 
born and not made, that training, education 
and experience are necessary, and that with- 
out them, no man can hope to succeed to 
the full extent of his abilities. 


TEACHING MODERN CORRESPOND- 
ENCE IN BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 13) 


Be courteous and strive to convey a tone 
of good will and a desire to serve.” 


A section of the subject that is important 
but which is very often overlooked is the 
work on telegrams and cablegrams. The 
average student has had little or no expe- 
rience in writing telegrams, and is very apt 
to carry his ignorance of this quick and 
cheap method of doing business into his 
business life if the school does not give him 
some instruction on the subject. The tele- 
graph companies have printed booklets giving 
details of the kinds of service offered and the 
cost of such service. In most cases the local 
telegraph agent will be glad to supply the 
teacher with the booklets and a pad of blank 
forms in return for the teacher giving instruc- 
tion about the telegraph service. 


In the same way the manufacturers of 
filing cases and other office equipment have 
prepared booklets telling exactly how to use 
their products. The local agents of these 
companies will supply the teacher with the 
booklets and also give the teacher some 
valuable information that may be passed on 
to the students during the class hours. 


If the time at the teacher’s disposal is 
sufficient, talks could be arranged for by men 
in the city who are engaged in the work of 
correspondence supervision, or similar office 
work. At some time it is possible to arrange 
excursions through local offices and business 
houses, thus giving the student a better idea 
of just how business is being conducted. 
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The Northeastern Ohio School Type- 
writing Championship Contest was held 
in Cleveland, November 2, 1923. From a 
report on the official results, we learn that 
the team from the Longwood High School 
of Commerce of Cleveland won the Silver 
Cup awarded to the Senior High School 
class with Miss Evelyn Filaroski leading 
the team and securing individual honors with 
a rating of 79 words per minute net. 


The team from the South Junior High 
School won the Silver Cup awarded the junior 
high school class. Miss Fayette Baskin 
of the Empire Junior High School won 
the individual honors with a rating of 49 
words per minute net. 








Metropolitan Business College team. 
left to right: Margaret Fitzgerald, Fred Denz and 
Alice Hensel. 


From 


The team from the Metropolitan Business 
College won the Silver Cup awarded the 
private school class with Miss Margaret 
Fitzgerald leading the team and winning 
individual honors with a rating of 85 words 
per minute net. This was the highest rating 
obtained by any individual entered in any of 
the contests. This school also won the Silver 
Cup awarded the novice class. 


The team from St. Michael’s School won 
the Silver Cup awarded the Parochial School 
class with Miss Margaret Hajofsky leading 
her team and winning individual honors with 
a rating of 65 words per minute net. 


W. C. Noon of Clarksburg, West Virginia, 
has been elected to a position as commercial 
teacher in the High School at Ford City, 
Pennyslvania. He took charge of the Com- 
mercial Department on January 7. Mr. 
Noon is a graduate of the Clarksburg High 
School and of the West Virginia Business 
College of Clarksburg. He has also spent 
considerable time at Boston University. 
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D. E. Short, Jr., 
of Fall’s Business Col- 
lege, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, took the Ameri- 
can Institute Exam- 
ination in his home 
state in November and 
on December 24, 1923, 
was notified by the 
State Board of Ex- 
aminers that he had successfully passed the 
examination and had been awarded the C. 
P. A. degree. 

Mr. Short is a Kentuckian. After com- 
pleting his public school education he 
taught in the public schools of Kentucky 
for five years. He then entered the Bowling 
Green Business University, from which 
school he was graduated in 1914 with the 
B. C. S. degree. He then taught for three 
years in the Lincoln Business College, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. For the past five years 
he has been associated with Mr. Fall, the 
President of Fall’s Business College at 
Nashville. On June 5, 1920, he subscribed 
for the Extension Course in Accounting 
given by the South-Western Publishing 
Company. He completed his work on this 
course on August 15, 1921. 

In spite of the fact that commercial 
teachers find it difficult to meet the statu- 
tory requirements of applicants for the C. 
P. A. examination, and despite the fact 
that the examination is perhaps the most 
difficult professional test of its kind, Mr. 
Short has demonstrated that a teacher can 
succeed in meeting the requirements and 
in passing the examination. 


W. C. Hansbarger 
of the Lima Business 
College, Lima, Ohio, 
informs us that on 
December 21, 1923, he 
received the following 
letter from the Ohio 
State Board of Ac- 
countancy: 








“This is to inform you that your name 
appears on the list of those who successfully 
passed the C. P. A. examination in October. 
Your certificate will reach you within the 
next sixty days. Congratulations. upon 
your success.” 

No doubt, this came to Mr. Hansbarger 
as a very agreeable Christmas gift. He is 
perhaps the youngest Certified Public Ac- 
countant in the State of Ohio and one of 
the youngest in the country, having taken 
the examination within a few months after 
his twenty-first birthday. Mr. Hansbarger 
secured his training in the Lima Business 
College and is now associated with that 
college as principal and instructor in account- 
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ing. He was formerly employed as an ac- 
countant witha firm of automobile distributors 
in Northwestern Ohio, and has had consider- 
able public accounting experience. His speci- 
alty is income tax work and systematization. 


The officers for the year 1924 of the various 
associations comprising the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation are as 
follows: 


Federation 

President, Henry J. Holm, Gregg School, 
Chicago; First Vice-President, L. Gilbert 
Dake, Soldan High School, St. Louis; Second 
Vice-President, H. W. Fall, Fall’s Business 
College, Nashville; Treasurer, Chas. A. 
Faust, 1924 N. Robey St., Chicago; Secre- 
tary, John Alfred White, Emerson High 
School, Gary. 


Private Schools 

President, W. M. Dowden, il Busi- 
ness University, Lansing; Vice-President, 
A. L. Walters, Littleford School, Cincinnati; 
Secretary, Mary M. Gallagher, Brown’s 
Business College, Kankakee. 


Public Schools 

President, F. J. Kirker, Junior College, 
Kansas City; Vice-President, D. C. Hilling, 
Manual Training High School, Peoria; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Modesta M. Barton, West High 
School, Des Moines. 


Business Round Table 

Chairman, Jay W. Miller, 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; Vice-Chairman, 
Bruce Voss, Jackson; Secretary, Bruce F. 
Gates, Gates College, Waterloo. 


Shorthand Round Table 

Chairman, C. A. Balcolm, Michigan Busi- 
ness and Normal College, Battle Creek; 
Vice-Chairman, Jane E. Clem, State Normal 
School, Whitewater; Secretary, Rutheda 
Hunt, High School, Evanston. 


The Accredited Schools have decided 
that in the future they will hold an annual 
business session in the summer, time and 
place to be decided from year to year. They 
will continue to meet during Christmas week 
with the Federation in conference. New 
officers will not be elected until the summer 
session of 1924, hence all 1923 officers will 
continue to hold their positions until that 
time. 


University of 


The Commercial Teachers’ Association 
of Western New York will meet in Rochester 
on March 22, 1924. Charles E. Cook of 
the West High School, Rochester, is Presi- 
dent, and Frances Abrahamson of the 
Jamestown High School is Secretary-treasurer 
of the Association. 


North Carolina. The North Carolina 
State Teachers’ Association will hold its 
next annual meeting in Winston-Salem on 
March 12, 13 and 14, 1924. Jule B. Warren 
of Raleigh is the Secretary of the Association. 
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C. P. Moore, head 
of the Commercial De- 
partment of the Hume- 
Fogg High School, 
Nashville, Tennessee, 
passed the October ex- 
amination given by the 
American Institute of 
Accountants in Nash- 
ville on November 15 
and 16, 1923, and was certified by the 
State Board on December 18. 


Mr. Moore was born and reared on a 
farm near Calhoun, McLean County, Ken- 
tucky. He attended the rural schools of 
that county and graduated from the Calhoun 
High School. Later he attended the Bowling 
Green Business University from which he 
was graduated with a B. C. S. degree. He 
has completed additional work at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and is a graduate of 
the George Peabody College of Nashville 
with a B. S. degree. 





He has had a wide teaching and business 
experience. He began teaching in the 
rural schools of the county in which he 
was born. Later he served as principal of 
schools in Sacramento and Central City, 
Kentucky. In due time he became head 
of the Commercial Department of the 
Preparatory Branch of the West Virginia 
University located at Keyser, West Virginia, 
and was elected to the Vice-Principalship 
of the school. He resigned this position 
to accept his present position in September, 
1913. In addition to his position in the 
Hume-Fogg High School, he has also served 
three years as Principal and Instructor 
in Accounting in the K. of C. Evening 
School for Ex-Service men in Nashville. 
At the present time there are more than 
one thousand pupils enrolled in the Com- 
mercial Department of the Hume-Fogg High 
School with a corps of thirteen teachers. 


South Carolina. The South Carolina 
State Teachers’ Association will hold its 
next annual meeting in Columbia on March 
13, 14 and 15, 1924. B. L. Parkinson of 
Columbia is Secretary of the Association, 
and W. L. Pritchard of thé Columbia High 
School, Columbia, is Chairman of the 
Commercial Section. 


Helen M. Ritchie is a new commercial 
teacher in the High School at Wingate, 
Indiana. She is a graduate of the Madison, 
Indiana, High School and of the New 
Albany Business College. She has also had 
work at the Central Business College of 
Indianapolis and at Hanover College, Han- 
over, Indiana. She is a graduate from the 
Indianapolis Conservatory of Music. In 
addition to several years teaching experience, 
Mrs. Ritchie has had considerable business 
experience. 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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Heald’s Business College was founded 
August 1, 1904, by R. V. Dixon and F. O. 
Gardiner and given the name at that time 
of Dixon College. A few office rooms in 
the Bacon Building, at Washington and 
11th Streets, Oakland, housed the first class 
of two students. R. V. Dixon was manager, 
while F. O. Gardiner managed the Stockton 
Business College, owned by these men. 

In April, 1905, T. B. Bridges purchased 
a one-third interest’ in the Dixon College 
and was placed at the head of the Com- 
mercial Department, which position he held 
until taking the management in June, 1909. 

April 18, 1906, all the business schools 
of San Francisco were destroyed by fire 
including the Heald’s Business College at 
24 Post Street. Shortly after the fire the 
organization of the chain of Heald Colleges 
was set in motion and the Dixon College 
was the first one to be added to the famous 
Heald College of San Francisco. In course of 
time a number of other schools in various 
cities in California were added. 

Dixon College grew so rapidly that April 
15, 1906, Dixon and Bridges found it ab- 
solutely necessary to seek new and larger 
quarters, so they signed a contract for a 
a ten year lease on three floors of a new 
four story building to be erected at 16th and 
San Pablo Avenue, Oakland. 
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May I, 1907, the school was moved into 
this new building, occupying only two of 
the floors but the school continued to grow 
until every foot of available space was 
utilized. On April 30, 1917, another lease 
was taken, expiring December 31, 1923. 
In the meantime, it was decided that new 
and more commodious quarters were needed, 
hence the new building as shown herewith. 
The college occupies three floors, 21,000 
square feet of space. 


Mrs. Bertha T. Hall, formerly of Cor- 
vallis, Oregon, entered upon her new work 
at the head of the Commercial Department 
of the Oregon Normal School at Monmouth, 
Oregon, last September, and is already a 
power in the commercial field. She has 
associated with her, Miss Agnes Erickson 
of the State Teachers’ College of Greeley, 
Colorado. These two teachers make an 
excellent team and the future success of 
the Commercial Department work at the 
Normal is assured. Mrs. Hall is a shorthand 
teacher of note and is conducting the sec- 
retarial work. Miss Erickson is in charge 
of the Business Department work and is 
proving a real addition to the teaching 
force at the Normal. 
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Howard T. Lewis, Dean of College of 
Business Administration, University of Wash- 
ington, addressed the Walla Walla Chamber 
of Commerce of Walla Walla, Washington, 
at their annual dinner held at the Grand 
Hotel, January 8, 1924. Dean Lewis has 
a vital message for Chambers of Commerce 
and similar organizations of the Great North- 
west. His address given at Walla Walla 
showed him to be a student of present day 
problems. We congratulate the University 
of Washington upon having such a man as 
Dean of its Business Administration De- 
partment. . 


C. A. Bireline, head of the Commercial 
Department of the Walla Walla (Washing- 
ton) High School, has associated with him 
Ida Johnson in bookkeeping and ac- 
counting, and Helen John and Emma 
Albers in stenography. 


Fred L. Ulen’s Walla Walla (Wash- 
ington) Business College moved recently 
to a new building designed especially for 
school purposes. We congratulate this 
school upon this new location. Nellie 
Killin is the Principal. 


Four additional appointments have been 
made for the 1924 summer session faculty 
at the University of California. They are 
Dr. Tom Peete Cross of the University 
of Chicago, Dr. Charles F. Rittenhouse 
of Boston University, Thomas A. Beal 
of Utah State University and Spurgeon 
Bell of the. University of Texas. 

Dr. Cross is Professor of English and 
Chairman of the Department in General 
Literature at the University of Chicago. 

Dr. Rittenhouse is lecturer at Boston 
University in the Department of Economics. 

Dr. Beal is Dean of the School of Commerce 
and Finance of Utah State University and 
is now teaching at the University of Wash- 
ington. 

Dr. Bell is Dean of the College of Business 
Administration of the University of Texas. 


The 24th Annual Session of the Oregon 
State Teachers Association met at the 
Franklin High School, Portland, Oregon, 
December 27, 28, and 29, bringing together 
the teachers from all parts of the state. 

Most of the organization business and 
technical matter, preliminary committee 
meetings, etc., were finished up Thursday, 
leaving the remaining days of the Conven- 
tion for the broader and more vital work. 

At 9:00 o’clock Friday morning a general 
assembly of the Convention members was 
held, President Ager giving the annual 
president’s address. Mr. Ager was followed 
by State Superintendent Churchill, who in- 
troduced Dr. E. B. Bryan, President of 
Colgate College, who spoke on ‘‘Men and 
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Events.” Following Dr. Bryan, Dr. John 
Adams, Professor of Education, University 
of London, gave a most interesting address 
on “Teachers of America and England.’ 
Both speakers proved to be masters indeed. 


Friday afternoon and Saturday forenoon 
were given over to departmental meetings, 
the commercial section meeting Saturday 
morning, with R. D. Taylor of the Roosevelt 
High School, Portland, Oregon, presiding. 


The first speaker, W. B. Mikesell, Pro- 
fessor of Business Administration, University: 
of Oregon, gave a most, interesting talk on 
“To What Extent Are High School Com- 
mercial Courses Inadequate.’’ His subject 
was well handled and showed considerable 
thought and preparation. It aroused con- 
siderable discussion on the part of the 
teachers. Mr. Mikesell is new to the teachers 
of the state of Oregon, but is experienced 
in his line, and we look forward to hearing 
from him again. 


H. W. White, head of the Commercial 
Department, Franklin High School, Port- 
land, led the discussion with straight-from- 
the-shoulder statements, showing him a 
master in his particular field. Whenever 
Mr. White speaks he commands the at- 
tention of all. 


“The Teaching of Business English,’ by 
H. Peterson, Associate Professor of 
English, Oregon Agricultural College, Cor- 
vallis, was a masterpiece. His report on 
the classificatory English examinations at 
O. A. C. was most interesting as well as 
instructive. Those present followed Mr. 
Peterson with keen interest when _ he 
discussed the ‘‘Study of Words,” ‘‘Focusing 
the Attention of Students Upon Words,” 
“Result Getting Business English,” etc. 
We wish we might give more of his paper, 
but space at this time will not permit. 


W. D. Murphy, High School of Commerce, 
Portland, led the discussion. 


E. O. Allen, High School of Commerce, 
Portland, gave a short but interesting out- 
line of their Office Training course at Com- 
merce High. We know he had many good 
things in store for us that were omitted 
because of the lateness of the hour. 


Officers for the Department of Commerce 
were elected as follows: E. E. Horning, 
Jefferson High School, Portland, President; 
C. C. Stone, High School, Eugene, Vice- 
President; Adeline B. Wicklund, Portland, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


A general session Saturday afternoon 
closed the Convention. At the meeting of 
superintendents from cities of the first 
class George A. Brisco of Ashland was 
elected President. A. C. Strange of Astoria 
was elected President of the entire Associa- 
tion for the coming year. Congratulations 
to Mr. Strange and to the entire O. S. T. A. 
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BOOKKEEPING EXERCISES 


EXERCISE NO. 1 


NOTE—This exercise is designed to test the students’ knowledge of the principles involved in partnership 
organization and bookkeeping. 


1. Would you consider it advisable to enter into a partnership agreement with an in- 
dividual who had an undesirable reputation? Why? 

2. Name the essential elements of the Articles of Copartnership and state the reasons 
why the partnership agreement should be in writing. 


3. If one partner should sell the entire stock of goods for cash without the consent 
of the other partners, and deposit the cash in the bank in the name of the partnership, 
could the other partners rescind the sale? 


If a partner whose capital account shows a balance of $19,200.00, sells his interest in 
the partnership to the other partners for $18,000.00 cash, what entries are required to record 
the transactions on the books of the partnership? 


5. (a) Why is an account debited with each asset invested by a partner? (b) Why is 
the partner’s Capital account credited? 


6. If a note invested by one of the partners proves worthless, what account should be 
debited? If the partner had guaranteed payment, would this change the account debited? 

7. H.R. Ludlow and Chas. A. Renner are partners in the furniture business. Ludlow, 
without Renner’s knowledge or consent, orders, in the firm’s name, a carload of furniture 
from the Mitchell Furniture Company. Renner contends that the purchase was not author- 
ized and that the company will not pay for it. The Mitchell Furniture Company sues the 
firm for the purchase price. Can they recover? 


8. W.O. Richards and H. R. Hoffman form a partnership to engage in the hay and feed 
business. Richards invests $10,000.00 cash and Hoffman $6,000.00. Explain how the opening 
entries of the new firm will be made. 


g. Geo. E. Scherrer and H. M. Fry form a partnership to engage in the retail hardware 
business. Scherrer invests $4,000.00 in cash, $400.00 in notes receivable, merchandise inven- 
tory valued at $10,160.00, and office furniture valued at $960.00. The firm assumes accounts 
payable of Scherrer to the amount of $3,600.00. Fry invests $5,600.00 in cash. Explain how 
the opening entries of the new firm will be made. 


10. Dennison and Ritter form a partnership to engage in the retail grocery business. 
Dennison invests $6,000.00 in cash and Ritter invests $12,000.00. The partnership contract 
is oral and nothing is said with reference to the division of profits. At the end of the year 
their profits are $1,800.00. How should these profits be divided? 


11. Wherein do the books of a copartnership differ from those of a corporation in the same 
line of business? 


12. What distinction, if any, would you make as to salaries and drawings of the partners 
in a partnership concern as affecting profit and loss? 


13. In case you were consulted by propsective partners regarding the terms of a part- 
nership agreement, what points would you recommend for incorporating in such agreement? 


14. In an equal partnership with three partners, one was unable to meet his share of the 
investment with cash and gave his note drawing interest for part of the investment. When 
he paid the interest, the bookkeeper credited each of the other partners for one-half of the 
amount paid. He objects and claims the bookkeeper should have credited the amount 


paid to the interest account. Explain how you would record the interest and give your reasons 
therefor. 


15. Dixon, Foster and Venable respectively contribute $20,000.00, $16,000.00 and 
$12,000.00 to the capital of a partnership. How should the resulting losses and gains be 
distributed in the absence of any agreement as to their distribution? 


oa 
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EXERCISE No. 2 


NOTE—This exercise is designed to test the students’ ability to record partnership transactions and to 
solve partnership problems. 

1. CC. C. Chase and Frank Glaser began business as a partnership under the firm name 
of Chase & Glaser. Profits and losses were to be shared equally. 

Chase invested cash $10,000.00, store fixtures valued at $1,500.00, and a note in his favor 
$500.00. 


Glaser invested a building and lot valued at $10,000.00, cash $1,400.00, and office furni- 


ture valued at $600.00. 
Draft a journal entry to open the partnership books. 


2. John Kirk and E. C. Grimm have formed a partnership to be known as Kirk & Com- 
pany. Profits and losses are to be shared as follows: Kirk, 24; Grimm, 4. Each partner 
is to receive a monthly salary of $500.00. 

_ The following assets and liabilities were invested by Kirk: cash, $10,600.00; notes re- 
ceivable, $1,400.00; merchandise, $3,000.00; accounts receivable, $2,400.00; office furniture, 

.00; accounts payable, $2,000.00. 

The following assets and liabilities were invested by Grimm: cash, $2,000.00; real estate, 
$10,000.00; mortgage payable, $4,000.00. 

Draft a journal entry to open the partnership books. 


3. Edward Vincent and Henry B. Sandman began business with the following invest- 
ments: Vincent; cash, $4,000.00; accounts receivable, $3,000.00; notes receivable, $1,800.00; 
accounts payable $1,400.00; Sandman, cash, $5,000.00; accounts receivable, $4,400.00; 
notes payable, $2,000.00. Profits and losses are shared equally. 


Draft a journal entry to open the partnership books. 


4. W.R. Moorehead and Jos. T. Kling agree to form a partnership. Moorehead is to 
invest cash $10,000.00, merchandise at an agreed value of $5,000.00, real estate valued at 
$12,000.00. A mortgage of $4,000.00 on the real estate is to be assumed by the firm. 

Kling is to invest furniture and equipment at an agreed value of $2,500.00 and sufficient 
cash to make his investment equal to that of Moorehead. 


Give entries to record the above. 


5. John Ellison conducts a small manufacturing business. On June 30, he agrees to 
admit H. E. Longley as an equal partner. 

Ellison’s Balance Sheet as of June 30 showed the following assets and liabilities: cash on 
hand, $3,750.00; merchandise on hand, $4,800.00; real estate, $10,000.00; machinery and 
equipment, $6,000.00; accounts receivable, $5,740.00; accounts payable, $6,200.00; notes 
payable, $3,000.00; mortgage payable, $4,000.00; interest accrued on mortgage, $80.00. 

_ Longley is to invest a truck at an agreed value of $2,550.00 and su fficient cash to give 
him an equal interest in the business. 


Prepare entries to record the above, a new set of books to be used. 


INDIANA STATE TEACHER’S EXAMINATION IN BOOKKEEPING 


NOTE—We reproduce below, in the left hand column, a recent State Teachers’ Examination in Book- 
keeping as givenin the State of Indiana. The data in the column at the right is designed to show where the 
information needed to satisfactorily complete the examination is provided in the “20th Century Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting” text, 15th edition. It will be noted that reference is made to the specific section or chapter 
in which the answers to the questions may be found. 


1. See Section No. 51 in Chapter VII for 

1. Tell how you would present the Profit | a discussion of the Statement of Profit and 

and Loss Statement to a class of beginners. } Loss, and Illustration No. 42 on page 83 of 

Make up a short statement to use as a | the text for a model Statement of Profit and 

model in giving your explanation. Loss. This discussion and illustration is 
| adapted to the beginning pupil. 


2. See Chapter XXI on “Accruals and 
Deferred Items’ for an explanation of ad- 
justing entries, and Chapter XXII on ‘‘Ad- 

2. What is meant by adjusting entries? | justing Entries and Reports.” Examples of 
Give two examples. the usual adjusting entries required at the 
close of a fiscal period will be found in IIlus- 
tration No. 90, appearing on page 220 of the 
text. 
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3. State how the following differ: an 
ordinary check, a certified check, a bank 
draft. Show by illustration under what 
circumstances each would be a suitable 
method of payment. 


4. What do you consider the- most de- 
sirable method of handling petty cash dis- 
bursements? Explain fully, giving reasons 
for your answer. 


5. Explain the following accounts: Reserve 
for Depreciation, Reserve for Bad Debts. 


6. On October 23, you discounted at the 
United Trust Company, Henry Anderson’s 
go day note for $1,200 with interest at 6%, 
dated August 14. (a) Give your entry on 
October 23, (b) give United Trust Company’s 
entry on October 23. 


7. Why is it desirable to make two entries 
for a cash purchase when the purchase 
journal is used? 


8. Two ledgers are before you. One is 
the ledger of a partnership concern just before 
the partnership is converted into a corpora- 
tion; the other is the new ledger of the cor- 
poration. What difference should you find 
in the accounts in the two ledgers? In what 
way does the disposition of the net profit 
differ with respect to partnerships and cor- 
porations? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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3. See section No. 76 for a discussion of 
a check; Section No. 178 for a discussion of 
a certified check; and Section No. 81 for a 
discussion of a bank draft. Illustrations 
accompany the discussion in the sections 
referred to. 


4. See Section No. 312 for a discussion of 
the petty cash fund, and Section No. 313 for 
a discussion of the petty cash book. These 
sections appear in Chapter XXX, page 283, 
of the text. 


5. For an explanation of Reserve for 
Depreciation, see Section No. 127; Reserve 
for Bad Debts, see Section No. 162. 


6. Exercise No. 50 on ‘‘Notes and Drafts” 
is a parallel exercise. Several of the trans- 
actions in this exercise are similar to the one 
in the examination (see page 131 of the text). 


7. See discussion of the purchases journal 
in Section No. 38, Chapter V of the text. 


8. For a discussion of accounts peculiar 
to the partnership form of organization, see 
Chapter XIII of the text. For a discussion 
of accounts peculiar to the corporate form of 
organization, see Chapter XXVI of the text. 





CURRENT NEWS 
(Continued from page 18), 

The Interstate High School Typists’ 
A&sociation will hold a typewriting contest 
at Des Moines, Iowa, on the third Saturday 
in May. Miss Wera G. Nathan of Kansas 
City is the President, and Miss Nelle Wimer 
of Hibbing, Minnesota, is the Secretary of 
the Association. In a recent letter we are 
informed that practically every state in the 
Middle West has already made arrangements 
for entering its winning typists in the Inter- 
state contest. The following are managers 
for their respective states and inquiries re- 
garding enrollment, membership, rules, reg- 
ulations, etc., may be addressed to them: 


Missouri—Mary Grubbs, High School, Ex- 
celsior Springs. 

Kansas—Nora Forrester, High School, 
Ottawa. 

Arkansas—J. A. Larson, Senior High School, 
Little Rock. 

Oklahoma—May Maple, High School, Ponca 


City. 

Indiana—Norah Guertin, Central High 
School, Evansville. 

Nebraska—A. Blodwen Beynon, High 


School, Lincoln. 

Illinois—Lois G. Hodges, Deerfield-Shields 
High School, Highland Park. 

Iowa—Troy Welper, Senior High School, 
Sioux City. 
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South Dakota—Gladys George, Central High 

School, Aberdeen. 
Idaho—Edythe Breen, State College of 

Idaho, Pocatello. 

Minnesota—Lucille High School, 

Chisholm. 

Montana—Agnes Broadwell, High School, 

Butte. 

Wyoming—Mary V. Heatherly, High School, 

Laramie. 

Michigan—R. S. Brennan, East Side High 

School, Saginaw. 

The Pennsylvania State Education 
Association held its annual meeting in 
Philadelphia on December 26-28. The at- 
tendance was very good. The Commercial 
Section met on Thursday morning in the 
Central High School and carried out the 
following program: 


President—J. Ellwood Calhoun, German- 
town. 

Secretary— Marguerite Phila- 
delphia. 

Planning and Organizing of Speed Contests 
in Shorthand and Typewriting—G. G. Hill, 
Director of Commercial Teacher Training 
Department, State Normal School, Indiana, 


King, 


Bencker, 


a. 

Retail Training—Isabel Craig Bacon, Spe- 
cial Agent Retail Education, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. 

General Discussion. 
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SPECIAL PRACTICE MATERIAL 


Each of the following sets is complete 
in itself and may be purchased as sepa- 
rate units. The prices quoted are list 
and subject to the usual school discount. 


Auto. Accessories Set, Transactions and 
ES Stee PE cid css aloo ae «ase4 aad $0.40 
An elementary practice set, without 

vouchers, containing printed memoranda of 

transactions bound in pamphlet form, and 
bound books of account. 


Radio Set, Transactions and Blanks,$0.48 - 


An elementary practice set, without 
vouchers, containing printed memoranda of 
transactions bound in pamphlet form, and 
bound books of account. 


Commission Set, Transactions and 
Dh iinaigeieehsanh kuna cane $0.60 
An intermediate practice set, without 

vouchers, ° containing printed memoranda of 

transactions bound in pamphlet form, and 
bound books of account. 


Garage Set, Transactions and 
SERRE Spree cere aye ee eee $0.80 
An advanced practice set, without vouch- 

ers, containing printed memoranda of trans- 

actions bound in pamphlet form, and bound 
books of account. A cash journal is used 
in this set. 


Bank Accounting, Text and Set 
Rs ici vob ene vhx eens $2.60 
Text is bound in cloth, 78 pages. Trans- 

actions cover a period of three days—the 
roth, 20th and 31st of December, and are 
supported by reproduced business papers or 
vouchers. Bound books of account are fur- 
nished for recording the transactions. This 
is an advanced set. 


Cost Accounting, Text and Set 
I PP eee $2.20 
Text bound in pamphlet form, 55 pages. 

Transactions cover a period of two months, 

and are supported by reproduced business 

pee Bound books of account furnished 
or recording the transactions. This is an 
advanced set. 


Income Tax Procedure (1924 Edi- 
Os WS GIF anc nncccescsceces 4 
Bound in cloth, 210 pages, Practice work 

consists of questions and problems which 
are designed to develop the principles in- 
volved in an application of the law to the 
incomes of both individuals and corpora- 
tions, 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
309 W. Third St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





PENMANSHIP PEDAGOGY AND 
UNIVERSITY CREDIT 
by 
SARAH G. KEMP* 


Writing is not an instinctive form of ex- 
pression. It is an acquired art. Mere imita- 
tive practice does not make for improvement. 
Right pedagogy coupled with intelligent 
practice makes the performance automatic. 
At one time writing was one of the three 
fundamentals taught, but it no longer holds 
that important place. Yet the problem before 
penmanship teachers is not so much that of 
recovering this place in the curriculum as it 
is that of finding and employing the best 
methods—methods which permit the greatest 
possible economy and still maintain the ut- 
most efficiency of performance. 

The sweeping changes in our schools from 
one system to another has fostered amongst 
the teachers much conservatism and con- 
siderable difference as to the efficacy of much 
pedagogical effort. Fortunately the big 
problem of slant or vertical has been settled 
in that the most widely adopted systems offer 
the slant style. This is gratifying because 
slant retains the greater legibility under un- 
usual speed strain. A number of other 
factors such as size, position, alinement, 
speed, accuracy, movement, and rhythm 
enter into the problem. Certain it is that 
the copy-book method of teaching is in- 
adequate to meet these problems. The 
learner imitates live effort more readily than 
dead forms. The writing teacher is there- 
fore obliged to be a fine penman. Nor is 
this a duty of the penmanship teacher alone. 
Writing is such a universal means of com- 
munication that all should do it legibly. 
Teachers of other courses are also looked 
upon as standards of legibility and ought 
to be able to offer helpful criticism to their 
students on the mechanics of writing. The 
high standard of excellence insisted upon 
in the writing lesson should not be lost in 
other written work. 

Tried experimentation and the use of 
measurement scales are of paramount im- 
portance. These tests do not only serve as a 
criterion by which to measure progress, but 
also furnish more intrinsic motives than 
can be obtained through competition, praise, 
or reward. Some splendid work has been 
done along this line. Professor Nutt of 
Kansas University has, through wide 
experimentation, proved that formal arm 
movement drills are of very doubtful value 
and therefore wasteful of public funds. Also, 
he found that rhythm, particularly music, is 
decidedly worth while because of its close 
correlation with both speed and quality. 
Then too, music adds joy to the lesson, 
whereas too formal and unrelated drill pro- 
duces fatigue. Further, he concluded that 


“*Mrs. Ken -mp is President of the Rhythmical Penmanship Association of Southern California and a teacher 


in the Commercial Department of the Hollywood High School, Los Angeles. 
delivered at the annual meeting of the association held during the holidays. 


This is an excerpt of an address 
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the writer adopts and retains as much move- 
ment as he needs. It is well known that most 
adults do not retain perfect arm movement 
after formal drill ceases but do use rhythm 
involuntarily. Professor Freeman of Chicago, 
draws similiar conclusions from his experi- 
ments. He finds the use of rhythmic drills 
to be of decided advantage with children 
under eleven and that maximum results are 
attained from eleven to sixteen. He concludes 
that formal drills can better be replaced by 
rhythm, preferably music. One of our widely 
adopted systems has put out music records 
to be used in the classroom. Another system 
has gone a step farther by employing the 
victrola to furnish not only the rhythm but 
also the pedagogy of the lesson through des- 
criptive letter songs. In this system the 
letters of the alphabet are classified into 
five snythetic groups according to the charac- 
teristic strokes which make up the letters. 
Indeed this system reduces the number of 
strokes to so small a figure as six. Letter 
songs provide analysis of each letter form. 
The principal difference in most writing 
systems is one of letter form and not so 
much of pedagogy. This system does not 
quarrel about forms but simply offers a 
unique pedagogy which may be applied to 
the letters of any standard system. 


Since children like rhythm and gain it as 
a matter of maturing rather than through 
expensive and doubtful emphasis on move- 
ment drill, and since adults use it even with- 
out training, it would seem best to replace 
the wasteful traditional methods of teach- 
ing penmanship, by rhythmic pedagogy. 
And let rhythm be obtained from records 
that the vitality of the teachers may be con- 
served to the end that more attention may be 
directed toward the writing problems of the 
individual. Rhythmic records correlate the 
music and the penmanship so that the writ- 
ing lesson is joyfully anticipated and a good 
spirit maintained. 

From the foregoing let us conclude by 
summarizing some new facts which it might 
be well to bear in mind when formulating 
curricula and class procedure. 


1. Formal movement drill is wasteful and 
its results doubtful. 


2. Rhythmic music produces an easy glide 
which endures beyond the period of drill. 

3. Up to Grade IV the forms are large, 
periods of work short, and the arm is entire- 
ly free. Board work is exceptionally good 
here. 

4. Up.to Grade VII the writing habit is 
established; foreatfm rests, and a speed of 
one-hundred down-strokes per minute is 
attainable. 

5. In junior high school, a minimum of 
of drill fixes the habit and the speed aim 
is two hundred strokes. 


6. In senior high.schooi there should be 


periodic drill for all who have fallen from 
grace. 
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‘In the colleges and universities prospective 
teachers should find penmanship courses 
setting forth the history, pedagogy and 
current aspects of penmanship. These courses 


ought to include research work and practical 


achievement. Now that the colleges are 
assuming the training formerly offered by the 
normals, it will be necessary to include in 
their courses some of those splendid teacher 
training courses which were set up in these 
normal curricula. And penmanship is one 
of these. Right here let it be said that great 
strides of progress both in the pedagogy and 
in the universal acquisition of a more legible 
form cannot be made until the colleges see 
the credit value of penmanship and offer 
such courses with units of credit for the work 
done. Teachers must make a concerted and 
insistent demand upon the colleges and uni- 
versities for accredited courses to the end 
that writing shall attain the prominence and 
dignity to which it is entitled. And it is 
not until such courses are accredited and 
thus put on a par with the rest of the curri- 
culum that a great amount of enthusiasm and 
professional growth can be expected to re- 
place the lethargy into which so many have 
fallen. 








THE SMALL ENTREPRENEUR’S 
NEED OF CENTRALIZED 
ACCOUNTING 


(Continued from page 9) 


forms need the personal touch of the account- 
ant after all, to interpret the facts derived 
therefrom. In big business, it is possible to 
develop highly efficient accounting, and 
statistical departments which furnish the 
management at all times with any informa- 
tion needed to aid in the formation of its 
plans and policies for the future. And big 
business has to a great extent converted its 
bookkeeping departments from places of 
merely recording the transactions of the 
enterprise to efficient accounting organiza- 
tions giving indispensable information to the 
business. The accounting department in 
this field never becomes a burden. It is 
easily possible to make this change and carry 
these added functions without increasing the 
ratio of accounting expense to the other 
expenses of the enterprise, if the annual 
business transacted exceeds $300,000. An 
enterprise with a business of less than a 
total output of $75,000 is certainly in the 
realm of small business. 

In the field of small business the problem 
of how to obtain the guides and statistical 
information is still in obscure darkness. 
Small business needs the guidance of facts 
equally as much as the big business, but 
because of the limited size of each individual 
establishment, it is at present unprofitable 
to install and maintain departments in their 
business adequate for their needs. A low 


percentage of the small business enterprises. 


. 
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keep good systems of books and spend much 
time and money in keeping accurate records 
of all transactions. Even if the records are 
kept there is often the lack of efficient inter- 
pretation. Thus the records kept fall short 
of the end intended. The proprietor has 
neither the time nor the technical knowledge 
required to perform this work. His duties as 
manager keep him busy with other functions 
which he considers more important to the 
success of his firm. He acts as purchasing 
agent, production manager, sales manager, 
financial promoter and general executive, 
besides doing much of the other work peculiar 
to his businegg. He is too tired at the close 
of his busine 
Through the day his attention is riveted upon 
the one thing, production or sales, as the 
case may be. 


Standards of various types have been 


worked out and introduced, enabling the’ 


owner to compare his records with others in 
similar fields. But standards are hard to 
interpret. Local conditions differ. Com- 
parative costs and standards set up and 
useful for big business too often fail to give 
anything definite for the small business. 
The majority of the ills are internal. In the 
small business as in the field of big business, 
the work of research bureaus can be of service 
only after a thorough interpretation has been 
made of the conditions that exist within and 
immediately surround the individual firm. 
The business service organizations will never 
reach the small business enterprise in an 
effective manner until these small business 
organizations are properly equipped to ex- 
tract definite facts from the records of their 
own, showing their true situation, opportu- 
nities and difficulties. To be equipped with 
adequate tools of self-examination is the 
first step, and then the second step, ability 
to grasp outside help comes as a natural con- 
sequence. The only solution to the problem, 
it seems, is to establish a centralized account- 
ing control. Under this plan, a third party 
properly equipped will keep the records of 
small shops in a given area. This is, of 
course, a new and untried method. But 
there seems to be no reason why such an 
institution could not be developed and car- 
ried on, to the profit of both the small busi- 
ness entrepreneur and the management of 
the accounting control system suggested, 
as well. 





IN THE MARCH ISSUE 


there will appear an article on the 
subject of ‘‘Crippling Our Own 
Children’’, by Marcus Aaron, Pres- 
ident of the Board of Public Edu- 
| cation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
This is an article that should be 
read by every school man in the 
United States. 














or trade hours to keep books. ° 


CHUCKLES 


TOOK ’EM ALL 
Servant—There’s a man come to see you, 
ma’am. 
Mistress—Tell him to take a chair. 


Servant—He has, ma’am. He’s taken 
them all, and they’re moving the piano now. 
He’s from the furniture store. 


NUMBER 4 WASN’T IN IT 


Ephraim had put on a clean collar and his 
best coat, and was walking majestically up 
and down the street. 

“Aren’t you working today, Ephraim?” 
asked one of his acquaintances. 

“No, suh. 
weddin’, .suh.”’ 


I’se celebratin’ my golden 
“You were married 50 years ago today?” 
“Yes, suh.”’ 

“Well, why isn’t your wife helping you to 
celebrate it?” 

“My present wife, suh,” replied Ephraim 
with dignity, ‘‘ain’t got nothin’ to do with 
it. She’s de fo’th.” 


” 


CHANGED FOR THE WORSE 


“Ethel, can’t you tell us the shape of the 
world?” asked teacher encouragingly. 

“Yessum; it’s in a pretty bad shape just 
now,” replied the precocious child, who had 
heard her daddy say a few things at home 


THE LESSON WENT HOME 


A teacher, trying to impress upon her 
children the importance of kindness to ani- 
mals, took them for a walk in order to bring 
the lesson home to them. 


Hearing « scream from little Willie, she 
asked: ‘“‘What’s the matter, Willie?” 
“I’ve been sitting on a wasp,’’ was the 


tearful response, ‘‘and I’m afraid I’ve hurt 
the poor thing.”’ 


THOUGHT THAT WAS ONE ‘ 


The Pater—I never told lies when I was 
a boy. 
The Kiddie—When did you begin, dad? 


WHY THE PUNISHMENT? 
Mother—Come, Wiliie, 
Aunt Martha. 
Willie—Aw, 


and kiss your 


ma! | ain’t done nuthin’! 








THE BALANCE SHEET 








in the advertisement. 





Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed in care of ‘‘The Balance Sheet,” 
309 W. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise indicated 








POSITIONS WANTED 


A young woman with six years experience 
teaching Gregg Shorthand, Typewriting and 
Bookkeeping in High Schools, wants position 
in a business college in Iowa or neighboring 
states. Would consider a small investment. 
Address, No. 94. 





Position as commercial teacher in a public 
or private school. Ten years experience in public 
and government schools. Can teach Bookkeep- 
ing, Typewriting, Salesmanship, Commercial 
Law, Business English and Business Arithmetic. 
Present salary, 1800 a year. Address, No. 95 





Position wanted, by a young man, as instructor 
in accounting. Have degrees B. C. S., M. S., 
and C. P. A. Several years teaching experience 
in senior high schools, junior colleges and private 
schools. Member National Association of Cost 
Accountants, and the American Society of C. P. 
A’s. First Lieutenant Finance-ORC. Would con- 
sider a part-time place. Best credentials. Ad- 
dress, C. P. A. 





Experienced teacher of commercial subjects, 
who has also had executive experience in private 
and public school work, desires management of 
a good school or would lease school in large 
center in West or Southwest. Graduate of Gregg 
School with university training. Age 35, married. 
Four years in present position with income of 
$3000. Address, Manager. 





College educated man with twelve years ex- 
perience in business college work—has had other 
executive experience also—is open for engagement 
as manager. His knowledge of all the usual 
commercial subjects makes inside supervision 
possible. Address, No. 100. 





A man with Ph. D. degree, thoroughly versed 
in all the commercial subjects, and with twenty 
years’ successful experience as head of commer- 
cial departments, desires a position in a business 
college, commercial department of a school or 
college, or in school of commerce. Regular C. 
P. A. work. Would accept position now or in 
fall. Address, No. 109. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


An incorporated business school in a large 
eastern New England city desires a man with 
college education and experience as a commercial 
instructor for principal of commercial depart- 
ment. Prefer a man with experience as school 
man and executive who would like to make 
investment. Operating expenses reasonable. 
Large territory to draw from. Give education, 
references and full information in First letter. 
Address, B. I. M. 





Live wire solicitor and teacher who would 
be interested in buying an interest in small 
school in college town, good territory. Chance 
eg Comte large school. For details, address, 

lo. 99. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Shorthand school of 250,000, located in West. 
Teaching 30 day system. Protected by publisher 
for five years. Address, No. %6. 





A small business school in the Ozark foot- 
hills. An all-around teacher can handle the 
work. Splendid reputation and no competition. 
Located in town of 3500. A nice little business. 
Will sell cheap. Address, No. 108. 





One of the best equipped commercial schools 
in the Southern States. $1000 cash, balance 
to suit purchaser. Only reliable school men 
need apply. Address, No. 97. 





Business College, located in county seat in 
California; population 8000; nearest competitor 
40 miles; 60,000 population live in 20 mile radius; 
modern equipment accommodates 75 students. 
Fourteen typewriters, bookkeeping machine, etc. 
Will sacrifice on easy terms. Will consider 
selling same with samll cash payment. Address, 
ah McBride, 3621 McClintock, Los Angeles, 

i 





Well established school of good reputation 
in large Southern city. Can be conducted with- 
out heip by an all around business college man 
or can be made a large school. Equipment 
first-class. Owner retiring. Address, No. 101. 


Business college with new equipment, excellent 
attendance and reputation, in a Southern city 
of 30,000 population. No competition within 
100 miles. Located in the heart of city in com- 
modious quarters. This is a location where 
merit, integrity of management and late methods 
count. This school will bear the most scruti- 
nizing investigation. This is no advertisement 
for idle, curiosity seekers. Excellent location 
for man and wife with another teacher or two. 
Likely there is no other school proposition in 
America to compare with above. Part cash and 
ge Will sell debtless to the penny. Address, 

o. 5 


A well cqutoped, going little school in Prescott, 
Arizona, the most utiful and thealthful place 
in the United States. Established seven years; 
steady attendance; bears a “good name” at 
home. $2,500 cash or $1,500 one-half interest. 
Address, No. 103. 


A good school in a city of over 100,000, in the 
Lake States. School and city growing rapidly. 
Wonderful territory. A real money-maker. Ad- 
dress, No. 104. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 
Wanted to buy a live business college. Have 
the cash and eighteen years’ experience as pro- 


prietor and manager. Sold my school for twice 
what I paid for it two years ago. Address, No. 105, 











A teacher of twenty years’ successful experience 
in teaching commercial subjects wants to buy 
a business school. The proposition must bear 
inspection and be paid for largely out of the 
income of the school. Prefer Southeast. Ad- 
dress, No. 110. 





& 

FOR EXCHANGE. I owna two hundred 
acre farm in Virginia, which I want to 
trade for a business college. Will receive, 
or pay the difference in actual value. 
What have you? Give full information 
in first letter. Address, No. 106. 


FOR SALE. Several Burroughs Calcu- 
lators. Practically new. One or all at a 
bargain. Address, No. 107. 
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“SG FH-WESTERN” PUBLICATIONS 


’ CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
*ACCOUNTING. 15th edition. This edi- 
tion represents a complete revision of 
athe text. and practice sets. The text is 
subdivided into three divisions of twelve 
chapters each. ctice sets, with or 
without vouchers, can be furnished for 
each division for laboratory work. The 
student is led from step to step in a 
logical manner to meet practical problems 
as they would actually arise in the evolu- 
tion of a business from a single proprietor- 
ship to a partnership and then to a large 
corporation. 


MCKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING. Fourth printing. The 
material is well graded, each chapter 
following logically the preceding one, 
and in turn laying the foundation for the 
chapter to follow. Details and arith- 
metical calculations are reduced to a 
minimum. Formal definitions are few 
in number, and in no case emphasized. 
The Series A edition is divided into three 
volumes of twenty-four chapters each, 
while the Series B edition is divided into 
two volumes of thirty-six-chapters each. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTING?-AND AUDIT- 
ING. Third edition. / A correlation of 
accounting, theory and practice, audit- 
ing, theory and practice, and law in 
its relation to accounting. The student 
is afforded exact instruction in the basic 
principles of the science of accounting, 
and is clearly reminded of the profes- 
sional ability and judgment acquired in 
the application of these principles in 
the art of bookkeeping and auditing. 


20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRIT- 
ING. A_ typewriting manual which 
arouses the interest and enthusiasm of 
the student from the beginning of the 
course. It emphasizes the value of finger 

mnastics and produces correct writing 

abits. A method of speed development 
is provided that will bring out the{ best 
effort of each individual student, thus 
producing rapid and accurate typists. 


PETERS’ COMMERCIAL LAW. The 
lanaguage in this text is simple and easily 
understood, while the accuracy 4nd ad- 
herence to strict principles of law are 
fully maintained. The questions and 
cases are such that the teacher who uses 
them does not need to worry about in- 
accuracies or inconsistencies. 


ROSS’S BUSINESS {| CORRESPON- 
DENCE. Offering a course in Business 
Letter Writing that is comprehensive in 
scope and yet sufficiently intensive in 
treatment to be covered in from 100 to 
200 class hours. General discussion is 
reduced to a minimum and space is 
given to essential information and con- 
cise instructions. 


MCKINSEY’S BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION. This text is in course of pub- 
lication. It will be available in plenty 
of time for consideration with a view to 

ool use in September, 1924. Begin- 
ning with the subject of Business Organ- 
ization, the author then proceeds with a 
discussion of Administration of Marketing 
problems, Production, Personnel, Finan- 
cial Problems, and Standards and Records. 
Lastly, the author explains how budgetary 
control may be used as an aid to success- 
ful business administration. 


ESSENTIAL EXERCISES IN BOOK- 
KEEPING. Every progressive teacher of 
bookkeeping is constantly searching for 
practice material which will add variety 
to his work, stimulate interest among 
his pupils, serve as a review of new and 
old principles, and in general raise the 
standard of his course. This book is in- 
tended to provide such material and to 
meet the demand for supplementary ex- 
ercises. 


SMITH’S RAPID CALCULATION. This 
text, with its complete and well-graded 
lessons, provides a course of study that 
cannot fail to produce a high degree of 
accuracy and speed. The drills afford 
abundant practice in the application of 
the rules. Each drill is timed and may 
be practiced until the desired time has 
been reached. 


CURRY AND RUBERT’S BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC. This text develops the 
relationship which business arithmetic 
holds to Economics, Business Adminis- 
tration and Accounting. The method 
of presentation is original and inspiring. 


ROSS’S BUSINESS ENGLISH. Pre- 
sents the essentials of English in a con- 
cise, practical manner. The plan of the 
work is practical because the student 
applies the gained knowledge in the 
exercises following each lesson. 


PETERS’ BUSINESS SPELLER. Five 
thousand words classified according to 
nature of business. Pronunciation, syl- 
labication and definition shown. 


HOLMES’ PERSONALITY AND SALES- 
MANSHIP. Divided into six parts re- 
lating: to the Trend of Business, Gettin 
into Business, the Self-Development o 
— Buying, Selling and Adver- 
tising. 


LESLIE’S METHOD OF BUSINESS 
WRITING. A system of arm movement 
writing for use in Normal Schools, High 
Schools, Parochial Schools and_Business 
Colleges. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


104 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 


542 S. Dearborn Streetj 
Chicago, Illinois 


516 Mission Street, 
San Francisco, California 

















